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[HE COURSE OF STUDY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

(he University Elementary School for several years has 

‘n making an experiment toward the solution of those prob- 
lems of the school which are the outgrowth of the new concep- 
tions of the nature of mental growth and of the changed condi- 
tions of modern social life. It presents its course of study for 
next year in a form which it is hoped will suggest the conclusions 
so far reached in its efforts. 

The subject-matter is arranged by departments instead of 
by grades, to show as clearly as possible the development of 
the industrial arts and of the older subjects of study, and the 
relation that should exist between these two kinds of work in a 
unified curriculum. Just at present the interest taken in indus- 
trial education by business men and manufacturers is forcing 
upon the schools of the country in general the consideration of 
the ends to be attained by such training. There is a demand for 
education that gives pupils assistance toward the greatest effi- 
ciency in the industrial and social life upon which they will 
enter after leaving school. A feeling exists that much of our 
school work is not directed consciously toward such efficiency. 
There are suggestions which tend to change our grade schools 
into trade schools, where the child may learn directly something 
of the work in which he will become engaged later. While spe- 
cific training looking toward particular occupations would be to 
throw upon the child before he is ‘able to bear it the burden of 
the economic struggle and-would be undesirable, still the impulse 
that comes from vital contact with the things which concern the 
outside life is necessary to putting forth the best efforts in study. 
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In the course of study here given the attempt is made to 
show that social efficiency is the aim of all the work. 

Children live among surroundings which are so limited and 
one-sided that they afford but few experiences which tend to 
relate them consciously to the larger social organism. This is 
true of the favored minority as well as of the large percentage 
who must enter some highly specialized bread-winning occupa- 
tion at the earliest age limit. Here is a constant tendency to 
build up class distinctions and to disintegrate a social organism, 
the very existence of which depends upon a consciousness of 
mutual contribution and therefore mutual dependence. 

It seems not to be overstating it, to say that the Elementary, 
School has the grave responsibility of redeeming its youth from 
class isolation. This means that it must develop in the individual 
the greatest possible power to control environment. From the 
beginning to the end of these eight years the materials of knowl- 
edge must be arranged with reference first, to the child’s ability 
to make the problems his own, and second, to his opportunity 
constantly to grow in power to order for himself the means 
by which he accomplishes a projected end. 

The child’s consciousness is vague and the interests through 
which he approaches the outside world are as unorganized as 
those of a primitive group. He reaches out from a few centers 
of experience 





largely play—to a great unknown. The chasm 
between himself and the highly developed processes of modern 
life he cannot bridge by a flying leap. 

The period is short. It necessitates economy. In the light of 
child-study there can be but little time for abstractions. Actual 
living, actual doing, must create conditions by which the dead 
tools of learning are made over into the live realities of experi- 
ence. Economy places a premium upon the selection of pro- 
cesses which contain universal and typical values. This has 
never been ideally accomplished. Perhaps it never can be, owing 
to the difficulty in creating artificially problems that contain the 
element of reality which enlists the best efforts of students. 

At the present time industrial education seems to come the 
nearest to reaching this end. On the side of government the 
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organization of children in groups for the purpose of co-opera- 
tive work and the development of necessary protective restrictions 
establishes in their minds the logical basis for all government. 
On the side of subject-matter and technique an industry such as 
pottery, textiles, metal, wood, or agriculture is so universal 
that it furnishes a point of contact with all phases of organized 
knowledge. Pottery and textiles, for example, represent the 
earliest efforts of man to utilize the materials of environment. 
In the weaving of a rush mat or the building of a “coiled” bowl 
the process of modification is but slight and depends upon no tool 
but the hand. 

The discoveries and inventions that occur in the development 
of these crafts from the beginnings to the modern machine are 
milestones marking the progress of the race in control of 
environment. In their earliest stages they cannot be separated 
from the central activities which contribute to physical mainten- 
ance, yet mathematics, history, science, art, are bound up in this 
primitive industrial life. Proportionate to racial progress these 
various sides of control become more and more clearly defined 
to the point of the highly organized specialization of modern 
life. Consequently no one of these crafts can be followed with- 
out becoming in turn a problem in science, mathematics, history, 
or art. 

Experience with these typical hand-processes must result 
(a) in an intelligent valuation of labor which is a basis of 
economic standards; (b) in the understanding of the quali- 
ties and limitations of materials, knowledge of which is funda- 
nental to aesthetic and industrial ideals. 

The social fabric is woven together by an intricate network 
of reactions between consumers and producers—a network in 
which not only utilitarian and aesthetic problems are involved. 
They become moral issues as well. 

If we ever bring about a real social democracy, we must free 
the elementary schools of the demands of specialization, whether 
these come from the professions working back through the 
college and high school, whether they come from the commercial 
interests dictating certain expedients, or whether they come from 
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the manufacturer who asks us to fit the prospective wage-earners 
more snugly into their future grooves. 

What we want in the Elementary School is not a training 
which has in it the class or vocational idea, but a set of large 
social experiences which are equally valuable to the boy destined 
for the professions and to the one who will work at the bench. 

In our school we try to select those activities which have 
universally contributed to the sum of human experience and 
which consequently may be used as a point of departure leading 
to the more abstract statements of knowledge which appear as 
mathematics, history, geography, nature-study, ete. 

While these problems have their beginnings in concrete 
experiences, it is highly essential that they should emerge from 
this first unity and develop each in its own line. Just as physio- 
logically the hand and eye attain most perfect co-ordinations 
only when each functions most distinctly, so the ultimate end of 
our curriculum must be the differentiation of the various sub- 
jects. Correlation will then be the act of the individual by which 
he relates the common elements in the ever-growing complexi- 
ties of his experience. When he gains the power to do this, no 
matter how narrow his sphere of action, the youth will reach 
out from it and seek to relate himself to a larger whole. 

ART WORK IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The following is a general statement to show what subjects 
may advantageously be selected from the regular content of each 
grade from the standpoint of art; and what points of art con- 
tent they bring to the child’s experience. 

3elow the fifth grade power is developed almost uncon- 
sciously on the child’s part. After the age of ten, however, his 
interest is very consciously active on the scientific side, and 
instead of merely accepting the instructions offered he discovers 
the things he does not know and is eager for help along these 
very definite lines. 

While the subject-matter and technique are here stated 
separately, they do not so occur in the course of study. 
They represent but two phases of the same operation. 
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Subject-matter is analogous to the problem or individual end. 
Technique is the means of solution. Throughout the course 
fine examples of color and composition are used for reference 
as a guide and source of help to the children. 


First Grade 

Subjects for drawing, painting, and clay-modeling are 
chosen from the interests developed during the nature-study 
excursions; work in the cooking class; study of various forms 
of shelter and modes of living among peoples of primitive condi- 
tions; study of Eskimo and Indian collections at the Field 
Museum; observation of pet animals. 

In this work the emphasis in technical control is, in 
orm, the recognition and representation of forms, such as 
sphere, ovoid, and cylinder, with modifications made so as to 
conform with natural objects differing but slightly from such 
general types; in Color, study of the spectrum, two intensities, 
three values; in Perspective, observation of the sky and ground 
and meaning of the horizon; in Composition, selection of dimen- 
sions for pictorial panel and its margin, and placing of impor- 
tant objects in the panel; in Design, unconscious exercising of 
the instinct for rhythm and order in simple arrangments of 


pattern. 


Second Grade 


Subjects for drawing, painting, and clay-modeling are 
chosen from interests developed during the nature-study excur- 
sions ; the industrial excursions; the study of the “Story of Ab,” 
the study of collections at the Field Museum; study of shepherd 
peoples ; study of pet animals and flowers. The technique of the 
year includes, in Form, the recognition of types in more complex 
forms; in Color, further experience in the work begun in the first 
grade; in Perspective, the comparison of near and distant objects 
of the same size; in Composition, introduction of more subject 
elements, with their arrangement in the panel; in Design, rhythm 
in areas, in tone, and in color. 
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Third Grade 

Subjects are chosen from work in history and literature 
of the Greeks and Vikings; from the geographic study of their 
typical environments; from the study of plant development, and 
the life-history of the butterfly; from the study of the land- 
scape in winter, and spring flowers. 

The technique includes in Form, closer visual analysis; in 
Color, three values and two intensities; in Perspective, exercises 
in memory and imaginative drawings; in Compositon, simple 
emphasis by means of areas differing in color values; in Design, 
development of the consciousness of rhythm and balance. 


Fourth Grade (One Semester ) 
Subjects: 
History 
Landscape composition showing Chicago scene. 
Geography— 
Study of southern plant forms—sugar, rice, cotton, 
tobacco. 
Nature-study— 
Study of animal and bird forms. 
Work with bulbs—in various stages of growth. 
Literature— 
Picture-study (fine example) in relation to fairy tales. 
Illustration of story. 
Metal-work— 
Designs for bowls and other articles. 
Technique— 
Use of natural forms in pattern, and their adaptation to 
the limitations of certain materials. 
Increased accuracy in visualizing. 
Ability to see outlines. 
More advanced knowledge of perspective. 
Addition of two more values in dark and light. 
Fifth Grade 


Subjects: 
History and Geography— 
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Illustration of “Landing of Pilgrims,’ supplemented by 
study of Howard Pyle’s Landing of Pilgrims. 
Study of colonial quilt, and blue and white china. De- 
; sign for same. 
Study of tobacco plant. Design for book-cover. 
Landscape illustrating Legends of Sleepy Hollow. 
Nature-study— 
Out-door sketches of swamp in color. Seasonal changes. 
Technique 
Complementary colors taught. Special emphasis on har- 








mony of color. 
Principles of composition as developed in textile designs. 
Use of three values and two intensities in textile materials. 
Perspective. Receding lateral and vertical planes bounded 
by parallel lines. Common examples in walls, streets, 
and rows of trees. 
Sixth Grade (One Semester) 
Subjects: 
Nature-study— 
Flowers in color. 
Out-door sketches in color. 
Paintings of fall fruits and vegetables. 
Compositions of same for book-covers. 
Thanksgiving subject—Landscape of sheaves of wheat. 


RE AIS he AS. 


History— 
Study of Greek figures. 
Illustration of portion of the Iliad. 
Design for Greek pottery. 
Excursions to Field Museum. 
Technique— 


Beginning art history—Greek. 

Principles of design traced in historic Greek art. 
Proportion and action of human figures to be used in 
composition. 

Continuation of color-study. 

Continuation of principles of perspective as given in 
preceding grades. 
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Seventh Grade 
Subjects: 
History and Geography— 
Landscape illustrative of early western emigration. 
Excursions to Field Museum. Sketches of South Ameri- 
can animals. 
Coloring of maps in unified tones. 

Metal— 
Designs for brass and copper articles. 

Technique— 

The technique of this grade holds little that is new. The 
effort is one to fix the points already made in the pre 
ceding grades; and establish firmly the child’s hold on 
real art values. 

Eighth Grade 

The drawing and painting is the continuation of the 
decoration of the schoolroom. The subjects of the frieze decora- 
tion are characteristic conditions of life in the Middle Ages, 
this selection of subjects having been made owing to the history 
interests in the grade. 

The work includes the study of photographs and lantern 
slides of early Italian mural decorations in the school picturé 
collection and excursions to the Art Institute. The chief prob- 
lem is the balancing of areas through distribution of har- 
monious color and tones. 

In addition to the subjects mentioned in the various grades 
all the children of the school work on the Annual School 
Calendar which is designed, printed, and sold by them. 

TEXTILES 

The subject of Textiles in the Elementary School covers the 
study of clothing and household fabrics, and deals with them 
from the standpoints of economics, hygiene, history, geography, 
and design. 

The object of the study is to give children experience in the 
textile arts of spinning, dyeing, weaving, basketry, and sewing, 
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and so to relate that experience to lessons in history, geography, 
biography, and design as to give the subject its fullest educa- 
tional value. 

All work done is social in its character, that is, it is to fill 
genuine social need which is recognized and felt by the worker ; 
it also is planned in such a way as to call for the exercise of the 
children’s individual taste and initiative. 

Regarding clothing and home-making as subjects of funda- 
mental race importance, it is hoped through the years of contin 
uously related training to give to the children skill and taste in 
the crafts; logical sense of textile arts as race activities; an 
appreciation of the work done in them, and an intelligent under- 
standing of the workers who have wrought results in these arts. 

Mats, rugs, carpets, and curtains are woven or stenciled by 
children of the first grade for their playhouse. Designing of 
these introduces problems of color, light and dark, proportion, 
and line. Cotton, wool, linen, and silk are studied as materials 
of clothing. Specimens of each are mounted with pictures of 
sources and processes, and labeled in written words and sen- 
tences learned for the purpose. As a means of awakening the 
minds of the children to the general subject of clothing, a series 
of lessons is given upon the clothing of animals, the function 
of coverings, and their adaptation to environment. 

In the second and third grades mats and baskets for picnics 
and luncheons are made from primitive materials gathered in the 
home locality. In the making of these the greatest encourage- 
ment is given to originality and invention. The simplest form 
of loom is designed, and experiments in weaving are made. 
\Vool and linen fibers are twisted into thread by means of primi- 
tive spindles, and the children are given lessons upon the clothing 
processes of such primitive peoples as the North American 
Indians, the Lake-dwellers of ancient Switzerland, and the Eski- 
inos; also of the shepherds of Arabia, and later of the Norsemen 
and Ancient Greeks. Numbers, weights, measures, and arith- 
metical processes are taught’in the use of dyeing and weaving 
materials, 

The children of the fifth grade design a small pocket or belt, 
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and weave it on a hand-frame invented and made by them with 
the knowledge gained from their second- and third-year’s experi- 
ences. Weaving progresses to the point of making a rag rug. 
The materials used are dyed by the children with vegetable 
dyes. A special study is made of cotton and wool fibers. The 
history of the early American colonists and of the textile arts 
of their homes accompanies this work; also a study of the spin- 
ning-wheel and of the colonial loom. 

The sixth grade is occupied in designing, making, and using 
stencils as textile decoration. They make pillows, scarfs, cur- 
tains, according to the choice of the individual child. Appliqué 
or simple embroidery is also used to carry out these designs. In 
connection with this work stories of mediaeval tapestries and 
ancient embroidery form part of the history of the Middle Ages. 

In the seventh grade both boys and girls do some weaving 
on the Swedish loom, making scarfs or rag rugs, and learning to 
do both plain and pattern weaving. They design and carve 
wooden blocks for block-printing, and study clothing and the 
clothing industries by means of industrial excursions. They 
study the fabrics in common use, and learn something of manu- 
facturing and trade conditions and of the development of the 
textile industries in the United States. 


CLAY-MODELING 
As a medium for art expression, clay seems ideal for children 
of the lower grades. It is easily manipulated and gives oppor- 
tunity for free expression without involving the problem of per- 
spective. It is, therefore, used in the first four grades as a 
medium for recording observations made in the field excursions 
and impressions of incidents in history and literature which 
especially appeal to the imagination. The aim is freedom of 
expression and the development of appreciation of form. 
The clay-modeling of the upper grades is illustrative of the 
history and literature. 
The making of pottery involves the study of applied design, 
the problems of shaping an object which shall serve the purpose 
for which it is made, of planning an ornament appropriate to 
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the shape of the object decorated, and of arranging a harmoni- 
ous color scheme for the object as a whole. 

[he serious study of pottery is not begun before the fourth 
grade. In this grade useful articles are made and decorated 
with the simplest ornament and glaze. Much of the material 
used in design is found in the field. 

By the time the child has reached the sixth grade, a consider- 
able amount of skill has been acquired and more difficult prob- 
lems are attempted. The work of this grade centers about the 
study of Greek pottery. A red burning-clay is therefore used 
and a painted decoration. 

In the seventh grade the children illustrate pioneer his- 
tory. In pottery, they are restricted to such forms as are 
suitable for slip-decoration and to simple glazes. 

The eighth-grade modeling is illustrative of the life of the 
Middle Ages. A part of the year is devoted to a study of pot- 
tery, involving a résumé of the processes studied in the lower 
grades and an outline of the history of ceramics. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

Domestic Science in the Elementary Schooj deals with 
problems of food and shelter which in the past and present 
have been chiefly related to life in the home. The social, techni- 
cal, and scientific aspects of these industries are studied with 
an endeavor so to place the emphasis as to meet the psycho- 
logical development of the child. 

The subject aims to furnish means for expressing ideas, 
opportunities for self-direction and control, application for 
common scientific truth, training in co-ordination of mind and 
hand, and content and meaning in the common things of life. 
It seeks to foster such ability as will enable a child to perform 
home duties and tasks to better individual satisfaction, and 
enable him to take a place in the family life through being able 
to contribute to it. 

In the lower grades the conection is most closely made with 
garden, number, and history; in the upper grades with science 
and hygiene. In the first grades one hour of cooking, a half- 
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hour for written work, a half-hour for number or reading, are 
allowed per week; in the upper grades one and one-half hour for 
cooking and one hour for science. 
First Grade 
(One semester.) The work here furnishes largely an op- 
portunity for “free play.” It deals with simple home duties 
suggested by the season, special occasion, or the grade outline of 
work; washing and ironing of school aprons and dusters; cook- 
ing and serving of cereals, cocoa, sandwiches, toast, cranberry 
sauce, popcorn, cookies, candy; and the care and preparation of 
any garden product. 
Second Grade 
(One semester.) The cooking directly aids the history of 
that year through the use of primitive utensils in carrying out 
early cooking. Natural foods are gathered on excursions, primi- 
tive methods of fire-building are attempted 





baking on heated 
stones; parching in baskets; broiling over the fire; and boiling 
by means of hot stones. All this is contrasted with present 
methods of preparation and a luncheon is given the mothers. 

Primitive cooking: rice cakes, acorn bread; parched corn, 
boiled wild artichokes, broiled bacon and beef, roasted nuts. 

Modern cooking: pickling beets from garden, jelly making, 
boiled potatoes, potato salad, cookies, sandwiches, and Christmas 
candy. 

Third Grade 

Cooking: drying of grapes; grape juice and jelly, preserved 
pumpkin; study of starch in vegetables, cooking of starchy 
vegetables; cream sauce, cream soups; strong and sweet-juiced 
vegetables; study of milk with cheese and butter making. 

Science: experiments in evaporation to determine conditions 
influencing quantitative work in evaporation; effect of fruit skins 
on rate of evaporation; iodine test for starch, litmus for acid; 
classification of vegetables according to rough composition and 
part of plant used; rough determination of starch and water in 
a few vegetables; change of starch to sugar; density, from study 
of milk and cream; determination of amount of fat in milk. 
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4 Fifth Grade 
Colonial cookery. Study of home industries. This period 
contrasted with present time. 
Cooking: hominy, corn-pone, bake beans; brown bread, ap- 
ple-butter, samp, doughnuts, pumpkin pies, baking powder and 


soda biscuits, and gingerbread. 
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t THE SIXTH GRADE CHRISTMAS CANDY SALE 


Science: Study of corn as colonial grain; early methods of 
preparation; samp making; use of germ, hull and starch in corn; 
wheat: graham and white flour; visit to mill; composition: use 
of starch, gluten, and bran. Experiments to show how flour 
holds a gas; soda and baking-powder as sources of gas; acid and 
alkali. Soap and candle making (see History outline). 

Sixth Grade 

Study of yeast, mould, and bacteria in relation to food; its 

preparation, preservation, and manufacture. 
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Canning, preserving, pickling of fruits; making butter, 
cheese; manufacture of cider and vinegar; making bread and 
biscuit and simple doughs and batters when CO, is obtained 
from some source other than fermentation; study of yeast, 
mould, and bacteria; conditions of growth, food, temperature, 
and moisture; observation under microscope; products of fer- 
mentation; acid and alkali (continued from fifth grade) ; gases 
in expansion; visit to bakery. 

Seventh Grade 

Study of different foods leading to a simple classification as, 
(1) carbohydrates, (2) fats, (3) proteids; temperature effects 
on each food; principle and work in cooking based on the com- 
position of the food. 

Cereals, cream sauce, croquettes, cream soups, corn starch 
desserts; egg cookery, custards, salad dressings, ice cream, di- 
vinity creams; fish and meat. 

Study of heat: thermometer, Centigrade and Fahrenheit; 
cause of change in boiling-point; comparison of materials as 
conductors of heat; transmission of heat in solids and liquids: 
study of freezing temperature. 


Food tests; iodine for starch, ether for fat, Millons for 
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Study of the home, in its broad and varied aspects. His- 
torical development of the house; selection of “site’’ for building, 
construction of basement, first and second floors, with special 
emphasis on kitchen, pantry, and dining-room arrangements; 
study of heating, lighting, plumbing, and ventilation; cleaning 
of surfaces; study of dirt and its relation to disease. Pure food 
supply and cooking where occasion lends itself. Much laboratory 
work is done and frequent excursions are made. 


THE SCHOOL GARDEN 

The work of the school garden is a part of the natural his- 
tory work of the school. It presents opportunity for several 
important activities on the part of the children. It provides place 
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for out-of-door, open-air work with the soil, with plants and ani- 
mals. Part of the garden space is given to trees, shrubbery, roses, 
gooseberries, etc., these areas being, in a general way, the property 
of all the children, since all may take part in the care and enjoy- 
ment of them. Another part of the garden is reserved for plots 
in each of which an individual pupil may have ownership, op- 
portunity, and responsibility relative to the things with which he 
works. 

[n the individual plot, the pupil plants such things as he may 
select from the list of possibilities offered him by his teacher. 
These things are planted according to a plan previously designed 
by the pupil. The pupils are encouraged to look upon the indi- 
vidual plot, and not the entire area, as the unit, and to make their 
plans accordingly. Some children arrange designs for flowering 
plants only, some for vegetables and other economic plants, and 
some for both. A wide variety of results is produced. 

\fter the earth is spaded, the work is done by the pupils until 
the beginning of the vacation time, during which a caretaker 
must be employed. Some work is done in the garden by the 
children who are in school during the summer, and in the autumn 
all who had plots in the spring take up the work again. The 
opportunities, rights, and obligations of the owner of a plot are 
always kept prominent in the minds both of those who have and 
those who do not have individual gardens. Each pupil is entitled 
to enjoy, and to profit by the result of his own labor. He may 
have produced an attractive garden which may be visited and 
enjoyed by others. More diligent attention may result in his 
garden being prominent because of its excellence, or negligence 
may make it necessary to cite it as an illustration of failure to 
appreciate opportunity. The growth of some slightly known eco- 
nomic or decorative plant may make one garden the center of 
general interest. The flowers produced in one plot may justify all 
the work expended in growing them through the pleasure of 
giving them to a friend, or to some other worthy cause. The 
vegetables produced may serve to give an idea as to real values 
in agriculture. 

The work of the garden offers an incomplete substitute to city 
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children for the light work done by the children of the country. 
City children have less opportunity for developing through every- 
day experience the faithfulness to regularly recurring duties as 
found on the farm. If the garden is properly used it may help 
to meet this increasing need on the part of city children. 

The garden is a center of many divergent lines of natural his- 
tory interest. The winter in-door work with soil, climate, bulb- 
plants, etc., is directly related to garden work. Much of the 
work in cooking is related to materials produced within the 
garden. Almost all animal life studies in one way or another 
are made fully significant by means of contact with animal life 
in the garden. It is hoped that the animal life aspects of the 
garden may be greatly extended. Many other activities of the 
school find their basis in illustration in the agricultural, climatic, 
industrial, and aesthetic experiences of the garden. 


WOODWORKING 

The work does not follow any of the well-known “systems” 
of manual training, but depends, rather, upon the plan of the 
grade. For instance, the work of the first grade centers about 
home life. Playhouses are made in the manual-training room. 
Each child furnishes his own playhouse, or helps in furnishing 
a group playhouse. The work in textiles lends itself to the mak- 
ing of rugs for the floors, and the lessons in drawing and paint- 
ing are devoted to the designing of wall paper. Thus the differ- 
ent departments of the handicrafts co-operate with one another, 
and in so doing discover the kinship of their special subjects and 
develop the correlated plan. 

It is through correlation as a medium that the handicrafts, 
instead of being presented formally as so many isolated subjects, 
really become to the child methods of easy and natural self- 
expression. 

Another use of woodworking is the making of Christmas 
presents. The children are alert for this chance, and each autumn 
in all the grades the pupils select, design, and make with great 
care and great secrecy the presents to be given at Christmas. 
Still another use of woodworking is the making of things 
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for the grade room, the school, the school grounds, or the chil- 
dren themselves. The work represents group or co-operative 
planning, and individual work. 

If, however, the immediate needs of the school have been 
supplied, the children follow, under guidance, their own wishes 
in the choice of things to make. 

In these years there are (a) freehand drawing for propor- 
tion and design; (b) reduction of these drawings to working- 
drawings; (c) blueprints of these mechanical drawings—gradu- 
ally introduced according to the skill of the pupils. 

All, in proportion to their development, study (a) the 
history of the growing tree; (b) the process of lumbering; 
(c) something of lumber physics; and (d) myths of trees. 

Throughout the work there is growing emphasis on tech- 
nique, with instruction concerning the care of wood, finishing, 
the mixing of stains, and polishing. 


Second Grade 

The children make industrial trips and in previous years 
have built toy reproductions of some of the places visited. They 
work in groups, making a grocery, bakery, milk depot, grain ele- 
vator, freight depot, dock, boats, trains, and bridges. The 
grocery is approximately three feet square by two and a half feet 
high, and the others are built in proportion. This year, there is 
to be no woodwork in this grade, cooking and textiles taking its 
place. 

Third Grade 

Making boats and freight cars (see history for third 
grade). Construction of portfolios—an exercise valuable not only 
for the concrete result, but also for the careful measurements 
involved. As a natural sequence may follow library fittings, 
such as penholders, trays, paper-knives, desk-boxes, blotting- 
pads, and .paper-files. These are the personal property of the 
children who make them, and may be taken home or donated to 
the school for use. The tools involved in the construction of 
these articles are the plane, ruler, try-square, saw, hammer, 
gauge and mallet, bit and brace, spoke-shave, and file. The chil- 
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dren are expected to have acquired a fair degree of skill in the 
use of tools previous to this year, and the articles are designed 
with reference to the increasing power of technique on the part 
of the child. 
Fourth Grade 

(1) Desk-boxes, fern-stands, doll furniture, etc., for Christ- 
mas presents, made in hardwood, in which the child meets the 
same problems as in previous years; (2) various articles needed 
by the school. Study of lumbering. 


Fifth Grade 
Study of the characteristics of the Dutch house and furni- 
ture. Excursions to furniture shops for the purpose of identi- 
fying such furniture. Illustrative articles made in the manual 
training room. Simple mechanical drawings made by the class. 
The children also work out individual problems. 


Sixth Grade 

The study of colonial history suggests the opportunity of 
making a brief study of colonial furniture. Its chief features 
are taken up: (@) the principal articles of furniture in a colonial 
house; (b) the kinds of wood used; (c) the characteristics of 
the “colonial style.” An excursion is made to a leading furni- 
ture store for the purpose of further illustration and identifica- 
tion of colonial furniture. It is hoped that in some of the 
articles which the children make for the school room, or the 
school or for their own use, it will be possible to carry out simple 
outlines and designs suggested by this study. 

Freehand sketches for outline and proportion precede the 
making-of all articles in wood. These are followed by a work- 
ing or mechanical drawing. A few blueprints are made by the 
children of those designs which the class, as a whole, considers 
the best. 

Seventh Grade 

Method: working-drawing for each construction; a careful 
study of plans and principles involved. Articles made for use 
in home or school, the pupil given a choice when practicable. 
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The class designs electrical machines and apparatus (see “Natural 
History”), demanding part of the construction in wood. Some 
pupils will make motor boats, others, articles of interest grow- 
ing out of the science work. 

A study of the history and distribution of some important 
cabinet woods; characteristics of bark, branching, and leaves, 
by which trees may be recognized; grain and finish of wood; 


lumbering. 
Eighth Grade 


The making of articles for use in the school; the making of 
articles for individual use, with emphasis upon staining, polish- 
ing, and care of wood. In drawing there are: (a) freehand 
drawing for proportion and design; (b) reduction of these 
drawings to working-drawings; (c) blueprints. 


METAL-WORKING 


Metal-working as an industrial art is begun in the fourth 
erade; but as a part of the study of invention is used in the 
third grade where the children cast in the simplest manner in 
lead and pewter. As an art it offers a material which appeals to 
the children from both the artistic and utilitarian standpoint. 
\Vorking with it develops a control unlike that found in the 
other handicrafts. As a medium of expression it may seem at 
first unsympathetic and stubborn, but on the contrary it is most 
responsive to those who understand its nature. 

Metal has a very intimate place in daily life, and the use of 
it suggests questions in science and history which, if answered, 
show the development of civilization from the earliest times. 
Metal-work has many possibilities, among them the follow- 
ing: (1) Simple articles for social use, on which decoration may 
be etched, pierced, chased, or engraved. (2) It may be used as 
decoration on woodwork or in connection with pottery. (3) 
It is the material best adapted for jewelry, as brooches, belt 
buckles, hatpins, etc., including all the processes necessary to the 
jeweler’s craft. 
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Fourth Grade 

The children begin metal-work in the fourth grade. It 
consists (1) of hammering from copper and brass articles for 
which they have immediate use, either at home or in school, 
such as bowls, spoons, pin-trays, pencil-trays, letter-files, pic 
ture-frames, calendar-frames, etc.; (2) of the application of 
simple designs in etching. The majority of the children not only 
get some idea of the possibilities of the metal in beaten copper, 
etc., but learn to rivet, to use the brush carefully and accurately 
in painting the design, and to bring out the beauty of the metal 
by simple processes. 

Seventh Grade 

The metal-work in the seventh grade consists not only of 
hammering articles from flat sheets but also of applied design. 
The work is so arranged that the individuals are allowed great 
freedom in their choice at first. Then the work of each child is 
so carefully and systematically followed up that he gets a wide 
range of experiences and he gains in technique in each piece. 
Tlie seventh-grade work consists of (1) hammering; (2) appli- 
cation of design in etching, piercing, appliqué, and repoussé; 
(3) riveting and soldering. 


Eighth Grade 


In addition to the work in the seventh grade, some of the 
children get experience in chasing which is the foundation of 
jewelry. They apply the knowledge already gained in previous 
grades in making large pieces, such as serving-trays, nut-sets, 
lamp-shades, lanterns, smoking-sets, desk-sets, etc. They may, 
if they wish, make simple jewelry toward the end of the course. 


300K BINDING 
Eighth Grade 

The work in this department is extremely simple, but effort 

is made to acquaint the pupil with a general knowledge of book- 
construction in forms suitable to his hand training. Various 
blank and printed books are bound in pamphlet, case, and library 
bindings, using materials best adapted. Various deviations from 
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a prescribed outline are made, as the individual needs of the 
children in the school arise. Lessons have been put into 
simple but substantial form by some members of the bookbinding 
class, and a few copies of the curriculum have been bound for 
the library. 

Excursions are made from time to time to some large print- 
ing and binding establishment to see and compare machine 
methods, and to smaller hand binderies to view the work from 
the more artistic side. In the history of bookbinding as an art, 
the work correlates with the study of the mediaeval arts. A 
visit to the Newberry Library is then made. 

THE MUSEUM AND COLLECTIONS 

The school grows through study and criticism of its own 
work. To afford better opportunity for this, the pupils place in 
the museum, for the purpose of study, the various articles of 
handwork which they have completed in any semester, and these 
remain there in the custody of the school during the next ensuing 
semester. A photographic record of such work is kept for future 
reference. 

The museum is also made the center of appropriate working 
collections, gathered on field-trips and otherwise, just as the 
library is the center of interest in books. The work in history, 
geography, and the arts is supplemented by exhibits which show 
something of the industrial and artistic development of the race. 

It is not the chief aim to fill the museum with the unusual, the 
rare, or the curious, but rather to make it an illustrative adjunct 
to the common things that are studied. It contains a large num- 
ber of mounted specimens, which illustrate the chief topics in 
nature-study, physiology, zoology, botany, geology, and mineral- 
ogy. 

In the museum continuous records are kept of the weather 
conditions, such as temperature, barometric pressure, wind ve- 
locity and direction, rainfall, and sunshine. In connection with 
this the Weather Bureau’s daily, monthly, and annual records, and 
publications describing apparatus, are posted or conveniently 
filed. In addition, an excellent clock of the world, hydrographs, 
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apparatus for taking soil temperature, and a skiameter in the 
garden, are available. 

A large camera obscura is placed upon the central tower. 
This throws a six-foot picture of the surrounding landscape for 
a radius of several miles with all its moving objects upon a stage 
in a dark room underneath. It is used in the study of physics, 
nature-study, and art. 

During the past year a number of groups representing the 
life-history of the bald-faced hornet, yellowjacket, moth, ant 
lion, and salamander has been added to the collection. 


THE VOLUNTEER FIELD TRIPS 

A field trip open to the students, parents, and 
teachers, is conducted each Saturday throughout a greater 
part of the year. Trips are made to the following 
places among others: East Chicago—slow-running stream 
and small-timbered woods: Clark Junction—swamp life: 
Calumet River and State Street—small area of virgin 
river forest; Palos Park—typical stream, springs, hills, and 





beautiful woods; Willow Springs—oak woods, hills, Drainage 
Canal, Desplaines River; Millers—combination of forest, sand 
dunes, river, lake, ponds, swamps, and fisheries. Bulletins of 
these trips are posted each week, on the Elementary School 
bulletin board and in the Museum. 

The variety of natural phenomena to be observed at these 
places is very great. In the autumn the students see the 
declining year with the attending beauty of color and the prepara- 
tions which plants and animals make for the coming winter, and 
the decay and failure to survive of so many forms. On these 
trips much material is collected and kept in the vivarium corner 
of the Museum, in as natural conditions as possible throughout 
the winter. 

On the trips in the spring the students see these phenomena 
reversed in the revival of the forms which survive the winter. 
They see also the failures which many forms have made to 
adapt themselves to the conditions which surround them during 
the winter. In some instances the students have seen forms in 
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the act of hibernating in the fall and in the spring have seen the 
same forms in their awakening and further development. 

Collections are made during the spring as well as in the 
autumn. The material is brought to school in glass jars, pails, 
lunch boxes, etc., and placed in the aquaria and cages. It con- 
sists of many forms, both aquatic and terrestrial; bats, lizards, 
snakes, turtles, fish, frogs (their eggs and tadpoles), salamanders, 
crawfish, fairy shrimp, mussels, snails, and many forms of land 
and aquatic insects, and their larvae, and many kinds of plant life. 
The children see on these trips also several of the larger mam- 
mals and birds of the region, in their natural habitats; wood- 
chucks and their holes, chipmunks, squirrels, muskrats and their 
villages covering acres of the marshes, and nearly all the birds 
common to this area, and several of their nests, eggs, young, and 
care of the young. Considerable attention is given to the physio- 
eraphic features of the places visited, such as dunes, beaches, 
ravines, streams, lakes, lagoons, the work of waves, running 
water, and ice, and attention is also given to the weathering. 

In connection with this volunteer work, and hand in hand 
with it, the students have prepared a good many exhibits showing 
the life histories of the ant lion (with its trapping and feeding 
habits), cabbage butterfly, cecropia-moth (with one of its para- 
sites), crane-fly, dragon-fly, wasp, snail, salamander, and 
frog. These exhibits are used for illustrative purposes through- 
out the school; and in the art work, for designs in drawing, 
modeling and textiles. The students make photographs of the 
activities of these trips and the resulting exhibits. 

Rabbits, squirrels, two pairs of doves, and a few other pets 
are kept and cared for in the vivarium corner and in the class- 
rooms. Among these vivaria the students observe the full life 
cycles of many forms—mammalian, avian, batrachian, and pro- 
tozoan. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
In presenting the following statement of the work in natural 
history it is to be especially emphasized that this course is not 
regarded as a final solution of the natural-history problem. The 
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results secured from the teaching of this course, however, are 
such as to justify the belief that the course is at least a partial 
solution of the problem, and to warrant further use of these 
and similar lines of work. 

In organizing this course its teachers have attempted to 
recognize the spirit, the purpose, and the content of such 
natural-history work as is possible within the limits of conditions 
in which this school is located. An excellent statement of the 
spirit was made by Professor W. S. Jackman when he said: 

The spirit of nature-study requires that the pupils be intelligently 
directed to the study of their immediate environment in its relation to them- 
selves; that there shall be under the natural stimulus of a desire to know, 
a constant effort at a rational interpretation of the common things of life. 


The educational purposes of work in natural history may 
be stated as twofold: (1) so to use the phenomena of nature 
that there may be a constantly increasing and constantly better 
organized body of concrete data which later shall furnish the 
basis for abstract thought, such data necessarily including 
material which relates to the industrial and social environment; 
(2) so to use these phenomena that proper attitude, methods, 
and efficiency in solving problems may be developed. 

If these educational purposes are to be met in the best way 
the phenomena selected for study must include those which con- 
tain some real significance to the pupils—interest in what things 
are, what they are doing, how it is being done, how this affects 
other nature phenomena and man’s interests. Furthermore, the 
difficulty of the problems presented must be graded and adjusted 
to the interests and abilities of pupils of different degrees of 
advancement. 

In the lower grades problems presented are somewhat iso- 
lated, very little attempt being made to develop conclusions 
reaching beyond the phenomena under immediate observation. 
In the intermediate grades, where the work centers more largely 
around the school garden, more is done toward forming general 
conclusions, while in the upper grades special types are given 
more extended consideration and general conclusions derived 
therefrom. 
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Kindergarten 
Autumn and Winter: The areas around which the 
year’s work centers are: (1) garden, (2) lake shore, (3) 
the Midway and playground, (4) the parks. Observations: 
effect of frost on plant life, animals, and 





seasonal changes 
people; habits of late birds; gathering seeds and noting how they 
are distributed; study of nuts, fruits, and vegetables, according 
to the way they may be preserved and stored for the winter. 
Care of animals. 

Spring: Effect of warm winds and sun upon the 
earth; effect of moisture, heat, and light upon growth of seeds, 
incidentally noted; return of birds and insects; watching the 
bees at work. Observing plants in the garden and vacant lots. 
Learning to know some of the common plants. 


First Grade 

The children are taken on such trips and excursions as bring 
them into relation with various forms of nature. In the fall 
they go to a good farm, the lake shore at Jackson Park, Bev- 
erly Hills, and Lincoln Park. In the spring they again visit 
these places, possibly substituting Thornton for Beverly Hills 
at the time of spring blossoms. 

Especial attention is paid to animals. In the country are seen 
horses, cows, sheep, pigs, and fowls, and some of the pro- 
visions for their care and use. In the school they study pets: 
rabbits, squirrels, chickens, cat and kittens, a lamb, doves, turtles. 

Some wild animals, polar bears, and seals, in connection with 
Eskimo life, and deer, buffalo, and foxes, with Indian life, may 
be noted, especially at Lincoln Park and at museums. 

In the fall the children set out bulbs in flower-pots for winter 
forcing. 

When for any reason in connection with the study of har- 
vesting, planting, Arctic conditions, or everyday experience, the 
question of “weather” enters, simple observations are made. 
in noting directions of wind, children learn the points of the 
compass and where they are in relation to school, home, and lake. 
With the study of the Eskimo, the children gain some notion 
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of the barren, treeless snow fields and ice-bound country of the 
North. With the study of Indians, they picture the grassy 
prairies and forested hills. They connect these closely with their 
own experiences as a beginning of geographical imaging. 


Second Grade 


The following trips are selected as furnishing experiences 
full of interest, typical, and essential to later interpretation of 
land forms, and of plant and animal life: 

Thornton, to see fruit trees in bloom and to gather wild 
flowers; Ravinia, to see autumn coloring and clay bluffs; Clark 
Junction, in autumn and spring, to observe and collect swamp 
material. Sand dunes at Miller’s Station, to get idea of desert 
region; Flossmoor, where there are, a swift flowing stream, 
many trees, and wild flowers; Sixty-third St. and City Limits, 
to gather golden rod and asters and to see typical prairie area: 
Cheltenham Beach and Jackson Park, to gather beach material 
and make frequent records of seasonal changes. 

Upon all these trips the material gathered is brought to 
the school for further use, to be arranged on the sand table 
in miniature imitation of the region visited, or to be kept alive 
in aquaria, the insect cage, or earth box. 

In this grade attention is given to a few common animals. A 
pair of rabbits and a pet lamb have been selected as the particular 
care and property of the second grade, and homes will be made 
for these in the inclosure outside the grade room. 

We find that the Indians who lived in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago depended upon the following wild plants for their 
vegetable food: acorns, roots of arrow leaf, roots of water lily, 
tips of cat-tails, stems of reeds, roots of wild hyacinth, wild rice, 
cranberries, chokeberries, wild grape, nuts, and sunflower seeds. 
We take trips for the purpose of gathering these foods, and pre- 
pare them for eating as the Indians did. 

In a similar way we go out to gather those vegetable materials 
which the Indians and early settlers used for dyes. Grasses, 
sedges, bulrushes, and reeds are gathered for experiments in 
weaving. 
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In the spring the children of this grade have a small group 
garden where they may plant what they choose from the fol- 
lowing list of vegetables or flowers: lettuce, radishes, pumpkin, 
gourd, nasturtium, calliopsis, morning glory or scarlet-runner, 
poppies, verbena, salvia, aster. 

In the autumn the children plant crocuses and snow-drops 
in the lawn. Chinese lily bulbs are planted in the room, and the 
children have the daily care of these together with the ferns 
and blooming plants. 


Third Grade 


1. Excursions: To Jackson Park, Wooded Island, South 
Shore, Beverly Hills. The special interests of the children are 
noted and followed. Birds, bird-notes, building of nests, some 
ways of food-getting; the woodpeckers, kingfishers, swallows, 
robins are observed. Materials gathered on these excursions 
are cared for, insects and cocoons are placed in an insect case, 
noted and.followed up as far as demanded by them. Birds, 
bird-notes, building of nests, some ways of food-getting; the 
’s eggs, tadpoles, salamander’s eggs, snails, larvae of mosquito, 


rog 
dragon-flies, etc., are kept in an aquarium in the room; turtles, 
snakes, and toads are cared for in the school museum. The 
habits of the animals with which the children have become 
acquainted during the summer are talked of and compared with 
the animal pets kept in the school, as a squirrel, rabbit, canary, 
etc. The life-history of the silkworm is observed in this grade. 

2. Garden: This class has a group bed for a _ few 
easily grown vegetables and flowers, as radishes and _ lettuce, 
giving quick results, and candytuft, oxalis, forget-me-nots, 
marigolds, phlox, snap-dragons, mignonette, etc. Preparation 
is made for this out-door work by planting seeds in the 
schoolroom with simple experiments to discover favorable con- 
ditions of plant growth. Slips are made of a few plants, as 
coleus and geraniums, in order that the children may see various 
ways plants have of reproducing themselves. Bulbs are also 
planted by the children in the window box. Willow branches 
are kept in water to develop roots and are then planted. Seeds 
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are collected to bring out various types of distribution, by wind 
and water, by twisting and shooting, by burs and animals and 
to see how they are protected. 

3. Seasonal changes are noted throughout the year. 


Fourth Grade 


1. Animal Life: (1) The study of the squirrel—study of 
the habits of a tamed squirrel in the room: (a) Prehension of 
food, comparison of prehensile organs, nature of food, ways of 
obtaining it, etc.; (b) Comparison with kindred and different 
animals ; (2) Birds—continuous bird calendar for the year, not- 
ing name of bird, general coloring, food, location of nest and 
materials used, time with us, economic value, and the laws of 
the state for bird protection. General habits of birds with study 
of adaptation to their environment. 

II. Garden: (1) These children have individual garden 
beds where they will grow chiefly plants of economic value, 
common garden vegetables, grains, flax, hemp, sugar beets, 
tobacco, cotton, household herbs, peanuts, etc. (2) Soil, 
various types; gravel, sand, clay loam and its relation 
to plant growth and water supply. (3) Conditions favoring 
plant development, as light, moisture, heat, air, and the work of 
the roots, leaves, stems of the plant. (4) Bulbs are planted 
for winter and spring blooming. Seeds are planted and slips 
prepared by the children in the schoolroom, and plants there- 
from used in the garden. 

III. Seasonal changes noted in migration of birds: winter 
and spring buds of a few common trees of our streets and parks. 
Keeping of simple weather records, including temperature, di- 
rection of mind, clouds, frost, snow, and varying length of night 
and day. 

IV. Excursions: Excursions are made to (a) the Wooded 
Island, (b) South Shore, (c) Glencoe, (d) neighboring swamps, 
(e) Beverly Hills. 

Fifth Grade 

Garden: The work of this grade centers about the garden 

where each child has his own plot of ground. 
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1) The greatest emphasis is put on the plant and its work. 
A study of the uses of the various parts of the plant, as the 
flower. Pollen and its distribution by various insects and wind. 

2) Bees: the children observe their work and study the 
life of the hive. 

3) Butterflies observed, collected, and life-history of com- 
mon forms studied. Note taken of destructive work of cater- 
pillars on plants of garden. 

4) Other plant and animal visitors, both friends and foes, 
noted as various weeds, ground-squirrels, snails, earth-worms, 
erasshoppers, beetles, plant lice, and scales. 

5) The wild flowers of the region studied and given familiar 
common names. 

6) Gathering of seeds and fruits of the garden for use next 
year and studying a few common foods to give the children an 
idea of how the world supplies our simplest meals; salt, pepper, 
spices, chocolate, tea, coffee, sugar. 

Excursions: Beverly Hills; Stony Island; North Shore; 
Parks. 

Sixth Grade 

The nature-study of this year is based on excursions to a 
given area. The sand dune and swamp area is suggested as 
affording several types of study: (1) The genesis of the 
areas; (2) Plants and animals of both sand and swamp 
area; (3) Factors governing distribution of plants and 
animals. A definite record of the reappearance of animal and 
plant life in these areas will be kept by the class. 

During the winter the class makes a study of common 
rock and mineral forms found in the city and home, with the 
detailed study of local industries, as coal and iron. This work 
should widen into a study of larger land forms, including the 
region selected for special study. 

Weather Chart: This chart consists of a graphic represen- 
tation of daily conditions and shows the interrelation of the 
following topics: (1) Length of day and night; (2) Cloud, 
sunshine, precipitation; (3) Temperature; (4) Wind; (5) Ba- 
rometer. 
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1. Physics of air with reference to weight, pressure, winds, 
heating and ventilation. 

2. Making of both thermometer and barometer. 

3. Composition of air. Tests for oxygen. Also composi- 
tion of water. Separate by electrolysis and test the gases. 


Seventh Grade 

An increasing appreciation of things having economic value 
as well as intellectual interest is the special basis of this year’s 
work. The biological subjects that are chosen are studied from 
both the biological and the historical standpoints, and the 
processes employed in using these things receive some attention. 

Autumn: (1) Cultivated plants; corn, wheat, oats: 
sugar cane, sugar beet, sugar maple, millet, apple, potato, 
coffee, cocoanut, flax, rubber tree, cotton; (2) Domesti- 
cated animals; horse, cow, sheep, hog, dog, goat, and chickens; 
(3) by-products of each, methods of manufacture, etc. 

A class study is made of a few of the above and then each 
child is assigned a topic to work out alone. His reports are pre- 
sented to the class as he gathers information from specimens 
in the school museum, the Field Museum, various indus- 
trial institutions, and the library. The print-material fur- 
nished by the Department of Agriculture at \WWashington and by 
the departments of the various states has been appreciated by the 
children and used as much as possible. The children are aided 
in preparing a bibliography and collection of illustrative ma- 
terials. 

Carpenter’s How the World is Fed, Adams Commercial 
Geography, and Redway’s Commercial Geography are used for 
supplementary reading and reference. 

Excursions are made to a wholesale coffee, tea, and spice 
house, the International Live Stock Show, and the Corn Show at 
the Coliseum. 

Winter: Electricity. An experimental study of cur- 
rent electricity is made because of its intense interest to chil- 
dren of this age and because of its wide application along indus- 
trial and commercial lines. Static electricity is given little 
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attention except from a historical standpoint. The children con- 
struct illustrative and experimental apparatus at home and in 
the school shop, and this serves as a basis for much of the 
classroom work. The following are constructed: wet cells, dry 
cells, storage cells, electro-magnets, a compass, a simple tele- 


‘aph instrument, electric switches, buttons, motors, signals, a 





APPARATUS MADE AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL BY SEVENTH GRADE PUPILS WHILE 
STUDYING ELECTRICITY 

small trolley car, or an arc light. The telephone, the telegraph, 
wireless telegraphy, the submarine cables, the X-ray, the phono- 
graph, and other electrical achievements, and the part each plays 
in our complicated social and industrial life receive as much 
attention as the children appreciate. 

Harper’s Electricity Book for Boys is used as supplementary 
to the experimental work. 
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Excursions are made to the University electric plant, and the 
Annual Electric Show at the Coliseum. 

Spring: Hygienic physiology: A _ study of the re- 
spiratory, circulatory, and digestive systems with special refer- 
ence to the application of the experience gained in the work 
outlined under “Home Economics;” a study of the effect of 
gymnastic exercise, games, out-of-door life, and pure, whole- 
some foods, upon the growth and functions of the heart, lungs, 
and stomach. 

In connection with the respiratory system we study experi- 
mentally the air: its composition; carbon dioxide; oxygen; and 
impurities. This leads up to (1) the problem of the proper 
ventilation of our homes, schools, street cars, and public build- 
ings, and (2) the dust and smoke problems in cities. 

Supplementary reading: Gulick “Hygienic Series,” Book 
II, Town and City. 


Eighth Grade 


In this grade attention is directed to elementary physical phe- 
nomena and the industrial applications of physics. Heat and heat 
measurement are first considered. Each member of the last 
year’s class made and graduated a thermometer, some graduating 
according to the Centigrade system, and some according to the 
Fahrenheit. Each performs calculations needed to express the 
readings of his thermometer in terms of the other system. 

Each student constructed a miniature hot-water heating sys- 
tem, using glass tubing, corks, flasks, and sealing-wax for mak- 
ing the pipes, joints, and reservoir. 

Water distilling apparatus was constructed by means of which 
each pupil could demonstrate distillation, and could estimate the 
amount of time required to produce a given quantity of distilled 
water. To some of the better stills a gas meter was attached 
and the amount and cost of gas required to produce a gallon of 
distilled water was determined. An explanation of wide differ- 
ences in results was sought in differences in the construction of 
apparatus. Comparisons were made between the cost of distilled 
water from this source and from commercial supply houses. 
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The principles of simple pumps, then those of more complex 
ones are studied, and used in the construction of small pumps. 

Throughout this work there is constant discussion of the 
principles involved. The work has led to home construction of 
physical apparatus by several of the pupils. 

In connection with the home economics work this class con- 


Da a RE 


siders the following natural-history topic: Plants associated 
with the household and health—bacteria, yeasts, and moulds. 
Insect pests of the home. In connection with the work in geog- 
raphy and history this class makes the following excursions: to 
the North Shore to study the beginnings of ravines, to Thornton 
to study the development of stream valleys, to Dune Park to study 
the phenomena of sand dunes, down the Desplaines valley to 
Lockport to study the drainage canal and the wide river valley 
in its relation to the geological history of Chicago. 


GEOGRAPHY 


The aim of the work in geography is to aid the student in 
gaining power to interpret his physical and social environment. 
The ability to understand his surroundings is obtained through a 
study of the physical forces which have shaped and are shaping 
the earth’s surface and are determining its life; and through an 
appreciation of man’s response to his physical and social sur- 
roundings. Opportunity is given even to the young children to 
observe the results of the work of the great forces of nature, and, 
when possible, to see these forces in action. This is done 
through field-trips to the country within a radius of thirty miles 
of the school. The work of waves, winds, rivers, and glaciers is 
well illustrated within the above limits. 

Through gardening and visits to farms a touch of the funda- 
mental industry of agriculture is gained; and through visits to 
the manufacturing centers an appreciation of man’s control and 
use of natural materials and physical forces is obtained. The 
knowledge gained in the study of the building of this city becomes 
the basis for the understanding of all urban populations; the 
imported materials, both natural and manufactured, and the 
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foreign peoples, if traced to their origin, lead to all the countries 
of the world. 

The proper study of foreign peoples in relation to their 
physical and social environment develops a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of their relative position in the world’s families of nations, 
It also affords an opportunity to see our own people from the 
view-point of the foreigner, thus broadening our horizon, placing 
our virtues in a rational perspective, and giving a consciousness 
of our faults, which is the first step toward correction and 
improvement. 

The germ of interest in processes is nurtured from the begin- 
ning by simple experiments and explanations. This interest 
grows until in the fourth and fifth grades its satisfaction leads 
to the study of many of the simple phases of physiographic pro- 
cesses that are more fully developed by the older children. 

During the elementary-school period the children are alive to 
all knowledge, regardless of utilitarian values which for the 
most part dominate the adult. This is the time to bring them 
into contact, as far as possible, with the various phases of the 
earth and the heavens. 

In the early grades, from the first to the fourth, when interest 
in causal relations does not carry the pupils far from simple pic- 
turing of conditions, the children gain fundamental geographic 
imagery of type regions through a study of primitive peoples 
living in regions of extreme geographic control, as the Eskimo or 
Chukches of the Arctic regions, a Brazilian Indian tribe in the 
tropics, the Arabs in the desert, the Norwegians in the moun- 
tains, and the Indians of the plains. Through stories of travel 
the earth is circumnavigated, resulting in the discovery of the 
continents and seas. 

The ideas gained in the earlier grades are organized and 
expanded above the fourth grade by the study of continental land- 
masses, islands, and seas. North America is studied as a type, 
in its aspect of human control and simple physiographic expres- 
sions; South America, as a tropical continent; Eurasia, as the 


home of civilization; Africa, as the continent of present coloni- 
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zation: Australia and New Zealand, as seats of important civic 
experiments. 

(he fundamental geographic principles and to a great extent 
the type-imagery are repeated in the study of each continent, thus 
giving the desired review of important ideas related to new 
situations. 

Current events are always a source of vital interest and lead 
to a survey of various parts of the earth. They also furnish a 
needed review of the world, for memory retains in strong defini- 
tion little that is not in constant use. 

\Vhen the nature of the unknown can be realized by such 
experience, all problems arising in the study of geography are 
solved by experimentation. To this end a laboratory has been 
constructed where running water, rain, and waves may be con- 
trolled in action upon sand. The garden and the physical and 
chemical laboratories are also called into requisition in the solu- 
tion of geographic problems. 


Second Grade 

The experience in typical areas and with. natural materials 
gained in the field-trips forms the basis for geography. 

After the trips the children make plans in sand or on paper 
of the routes followed and areas visited. No attempt is made at 
conventional map-making, the teachers’ problem being to discover 
when and how children make the transition from purely picture 
records to the conventional representation. 

Trips to the lake shore furnish collections of the common 
pebbles, and limestone, sandstone, quartz, chert, greenstone, 
granite, and iron pyrites become familiar. The children make 
crystals from various substances and this work culminates in our 
rock-candy for the Christmas tree. 

As a background for the stories told in the history period the 
following regions must be pictured: a temperate forest area with 
caves and swift-flowing river; the desert, and portions of Persia, 
Greece, and Switzerland. Stories, reading-matter, visits to the 
stuffed-animal section of the Field Museum and to the “zoo” at 
Lincoln Park, feed that absorbing child-interest in wild animals. 
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Third Grade 

(1) The neighborhood. On all excursions the natural feat- 
ures are observed. The lake shore—shore line, bluffs, different 
kinds of beaches. Beverly Hills—the ravines, brook-basins. 
Swamps—ridges with trees. (2) Typical environments. Moun- 
tain landscapes: Norway and Greece as types; narrow valleys, 
rapid rivers, falls, lakes; forest-covered, barren, and snow-covered 
mountains. Coasts: bays, headlands, fjords, islands, harbors. 
Animal life of the northern forests; animals of the northern seas. 
Study of such typical environments with relation to their social 
occupations, fishing, lumbering, hunting, trade (see “History”’). 

Given typical physiographical features, the children plan 
routes of travel by sea and land; construct maps in sand and on 
the blackboard. These maps are made to record first imaginary 
trips and later the journey of the Norsemen to America, the cara- 
van travel through the deserts, Columbus’ discovery of America. 

The children picture Arctic scenery with Nansen’s journey, 
and tropical scenes with Livingstone and Stanley. The earth as 
a ball is introduced with the study of Columbus, and the different 
oceans and land masses noticed with relation to one another. The 
children construct simple compasses, and learn to use them on 
their excursions. 


Fourth Grade 

First semester: first six weeks only. Special point, ravines 
and river valleys, flood plains, divides, work of running water; 
excursions to (a) Thorton, (b) Beverly Hills, (c) Glencoe. 

In connection with the history: (1) The St. Lawrence and the 
Mississippi basins; (2) geography and topography of Illinois; 
(a) old river routes; (b) appearance of the country; (c) routes 
to the East. 

Lumbering (see “Woodworking’’). 

Second semester: (1) Study of mining (see ‘Metal-work- 
ing”); (2) Study of clay (see “Modeling’’) ; (3) Special study 
of Mississippi basin industrially considered: (a) cotton belt, 
(b) grain belt, (c) sugar-cane belt, (d) rice belt, (e) grazing 
belt, etc. (4) Excursions: The last six weeks are again devoted 
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to excursions: South Shore: (a) formation of sand bars, lagoons, 
swamps, and ridges; (b) reason for piers. Swamps: conditions 
for formation and change. Dune Park: (a) formation 
of dunes and swamps; (0) cause of succession of dunes. Beverly 
Hills: special features—forests, wide ravines, swamps, and prai- 


Peers 


M4 ries. 
Fifth Grade 

The general work in geography is a study of North America. 
During the first semester the geography is closely allied to 
history, which is a study of the colonies (see “History”). A 
general study of glaciation is made with special application to 
New England. From a knowledge of the rocky soil, and also 
through the use of pictures and descriptions, the class studies 
the rivers, forests, hills, boulders, water power, and climate of 
the region, in relation to the principal industries—manufacturing, 
agriculture, and fishing. Excursions are made to Stony Island, 
where the influence of the glacier on bed-rock and glacial drift 
can be seen, and to Purington for larger deposits. The location 
of many towns and cities, as determined by topographic causes, 
is noted. Other sections of the country are studied by different 
groups of children, who work out characteristic occupations of 

the areas and present to the class the results of their work. 
During the second semester the study of the entire continent, 
including the polar and tropical regions, is continued. Visits are 
made to industrial plants in or near the city, which supplement 
the work of the classroom. <A part of the work in home-eco- 
nomics is the cooking of cereals, and the work is supplemented 
by a study of the location of the areas devoted to the raising of 
the grains which the children cook. In the work on New York 
history, constant reference is made to Holland, and, in order to 
make this work more vivid, the general geography of Holland, 
including the subjects of erosion, formation of islands, and trans- 

portation of soil, is studied. 

During the entire year current geography has an important 
place in the curriculum, and a period each week is devoted to 
current events. 
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Sixth Grade 


The children are coming into contact with foreign people at 


school, at home, and in the great city outside; they are seeing 


products of foreign countries in the stores as they go shopping 
alone or with their parents;they or their parents have traveled 
abroad, or are anticipating such travel. The scope of their inter- 
ests is great enough now to include the many people and countries 
contributing to the life around them. They are ready to see the 
interdependence of peoples; to appreciate the contributions of 
nations to progress, material and otherwise—are really very 
open-minded and sympathetic in this direction. At this time 
much can be accomplished by a somewhat thorough study of 
foreign people here in our city, and in their own countries 
abroad. If this study is deferred a year or two, the children’s 
questions are answered haphazard outside; the children make 
abstractions and come to wrong conclusions, which the truth, 
learned later, does not always eradicate. So, to satisfy the 
demands of the children at this time, Eurasia is studied. 

Eurasia: Physical features: great mountain systems, pla- 
teaus, plains, and rivers. Climatic features: tundras, forest belt, 
steppes, desert belt ; characteristic products of each; effect of each 
upon human life. Regions of wheat, flax, etc. ; grazing, mining, 
etc. A general picture of the great continent. 

We see the three great civilizations: the European, press- 
ing on and on over the great western peninsula, and even 
across the sea to the New World; the Chinese (Japanese, 
Corean), clinging in the past to its own soil and looking back- 
ward, with its wonderful background of written history; the 
Hindu in the southern peninsula, looking to the spiritual, living 
in the future life, as it were, leaving only buildings to tell its 
past. 

A study of France, England, and Greece, somewhat in detail, 
is made in connection with the history. The European is studied 
as a traveler, a discoverer, an explorer. Our commercial rela- 
tions with the leading countries of the continent are emphasized, 
and a study is made of special food products. 
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Seventh Grade 


1. North America: The study of North America begun in 
the Fifth Grade is reviewed here from the standpoint of the rela- 
tion of the geography of the country to the history of the 
development of the people. Points considered: topography of 
the continent as a whole; the topographic divisions ; the climate of 
each in connection with the daily weather maps of the United 
States Weather Bureau (see “Natural History”); the agricul- 
tural, mineral, and commercial advantages of each; state of 
development; the effect of these geographic factors upon the 
life of the people; the relation of the geography to the history. 
Blackboard chalk-modeling of topography; field trips and the 
geographic laboratory are used as aids in the study of physio- 
graphic processes. Maps, pictures and lantern slides are also 
used. 

2. South America: A continent similar to North America 
in structure, but differing in its climatic conditions, hence differ- 
ing in its agricultural, commercial, and social relations. The 
same general plan is followed as in the study of North America. 
The museum collection is used to illustrate the trade relations 
between Chicago and South America. 

3. Africa: ‘The continent of contrasts’ (Keane); a con- 
tinent differing in structure from those already studied; a con- 
tinent greatly retarded in its development because of its desert 
conditions, plateau formation, and slightly eroded river valleys. 
Points to be considered and purpose to be attained are the sanie 
as in the previous study. 

4. Australia: A continent similar to South America in 
location, but differing from it in climatic, industrial, and com- 
mercial features. 

A study of current events continued during the year serves 
to unite all continents with our own. References for pupils: 
Carpenter, North America, South America, Africa, Australia; 
Shaler, The Story of Our Continent; books of travel; magazine 


articles. 
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Eighth Grade 


In this year the class sums up the geography of the pre- 
ceding years, including the physiography and political geography, 
but from a new point of view. The geographical conditions under 
which man is living on the earth, and the effect of these conditions 
upon his life, form the background of the work. 





Puysics APPARATUS MADE IN CLASS BY EIGHTH GRADE PUPILS 


Starting with the world as a whole, attention is directed to 
the distribution of land and water on the earth, the moun- 
tain masses, the great plains, river basins, deltas, flood-plains, and 
coastal plains, the glaciated areas, tundras, and forests. This 
involves the study of the distribution of sunshine and heat on 
the earth, and the terrestrial winds. The children review their 
work of former years on weather and climate, and learn by 
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experiment more definitely the principles governing atmos- 
pheric pressure and winds and rainfall. 

The class visits several of the large commercial stores and 
manufacturing plants, to learn what the different countries are 
sending us, and what we are sending them in return. This 
involves a thorough review of the commercial and political geog- 


raphy of the preceding years. 

In the study of climate the class uses the meteorological instru- 
ments and records in the school museum, and makes a visit to 
the United States Weather Bureau Station in the Federal Build- 
ing. 

In studying the relation between the nature of a country 
and the lives of a people, constant reference is made to the 
books in the school library, to magazine articles, and especially to 
Herbertson’s geographies, which are a series of extracts from 
the best books of travel. 

The excursions are to the following regions: (1) Glencoe; 
(2) Fraction Run, near Lockport, and the Drainage Canal; (3) 
Dune Park; (4) Thornton (see “Natural History”). On these 
excursions the class uses the contour maps of the United States 
Geological Survey. 


HISTORY 

The modern school has revised its course of study, giving a 
prominent place to the industrial arts. Although this addition 
to the number of studies which are now considered essential 
subtracts something from the time which might otherwise be 
devoted to history, it gives an opportunity for a far better treat- 
ment of the subject than was possible in earlier curricula. 

The use of the constructive activities is the best possible 
introduction to the study of history, for, by the children’s 
attempts to deal with the materials and forces of nature, they 
come to know the causes upon which the facts of history depend. 
The impulse of the things which they feel are vital to the outside 
life, is carried over into their study, and, instead of trying to 
remember mere statements of effects, they comprehend their 
underlying conditions. By this means, history becomes to the 
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child the story of how other people have done work similar to 
that which he is doing and what social results have followed 
from changes in industrial methods. When there is no such 
relation of history and experience, the children are often driven 
to learn things which have no meaning to them and consequently 
no value for them. 

In history, we bring into the child’s consciousness the larger 
meaning of his own experience. We hold up to him a standard 
by which to judge of his own achievement. . Thus history gives 
the background and interpretation of the activities which are 
carried on in the school and the environment. 

The aims of this course are primarily the cultivation of an 
appreciation of social life and the ability to meet social responsi- 
bilities. 


Kindergarten 





Autumn: Subject—homes. (1) Our own homes—inside 
and out. (2) Homes of animals: (a) domestic animals 
for which homes are provided, such as dogs, pigeons, chickens, 
horses, cows, sheep, pigs; (b) animals which find their own 
homes, such as rabbits, squirrels, bees, birds. (3) Relation of 
farm to the home. 

Winter: Subject—baker (kitchen and shop), grocer, milk- 
man, postman. 

Spring: Subject—market gardener—close_ relation to 
grocer and to our life. Our own garden—in relation to that 
of the market gardener. Plans in sandpans of yards, gardens, 
playgrounds, and setting for stories. 


First Grade 

Children of the sixth or seventh year of their experience 
have a large fund of unorganized facts at their command gained 
from their own observation and from stories and pictures. The 
idea in the study of history or social industry of the first school 
years is to bring together these loosely connected notions so as 
to explain and give meaning to the activities nearest the child- 
life. It is always necessary, however, to keep in mind the fact 
that six-year-olds are still very much concerned with play—play 
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as a business, as a recreation, and altogether desirable. Hence 
they should be allowed and helped at every turn to dramatize, 
in their own way, bits of the life they are studying; to bring 
from home toys or treasures for illustration; and to make at 
school, and then to play with, such crude models as they are able 
to fashion. 

The principal divisions or subjects for work are: (a) the 
farm, as a base of our supplies, with careful attention to the 
shelters and care of farm animals; (b) the playhouse as a 
simplification of the children’s own homes; (c) the general 
activities of the Eskimo people, with a special study of their 
summer and winter shelters; (d) the same with the North 
\merican Indian. 

From the summer's experience some children are sure to bring 
memories of the farm. These are worked out in miniature on 
the sand-table, the building being constructed of boxes, cardboard 
and paper, and the fields planted with wheat, corn, oats, and 
erass. They make butter and cheese, and grind corn and wheat 
into meal and flour. In the spring they lay out a larger farm in 
the garden, planting grain and such vegetables as will mature 
early in the season. Especial attention is paid to the germination 
of seeds and some experiments are carried on with different 
conditions of light and water. 

The old large playhouse will be entirely renovated with new 
paint, curtains, wall-paper, rugs, and revarnished furniture and 
sent to some other children for Christmas. In the latter part of 
the year the children will make small individual playhouses, of 
three or four rooms, from fruit or soap boxes, furnish them 
throughout and take them home when finished. In past years it 
has been found that some of these playhouses afford consider- 
able pleasure at home for a long time. 

The study of the Eskimos and Indians more nearly approaches 
“history,” the picturing of what other peoples do under cir- 
cumstances different from our own. From our extremely cold 
days the children build up some idea of Arctic conditions. From 
pictures and stories of Eskimo life and a visit to the excellent 
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exhibit at the Field Museum, they construct winter and summer 
scenes and “play” Eskimo. 

In much the same way they study the Indians. They visit 
the exhibit at the Field Museum, become saturated with Indian 
myth and story, make wigwams, cradles, canoes, and bows and 
arrows, grind corn in stone mortars, and dance Indian dances. 

Possibly, the consideration of these simple and primitive 
people will by its vivid and striking contrast give more meaning 
to the complex lives of the children. 


Second Grade 

The industrial history of the second grade serves to give 
background to the activity which predominates during a given 
season, cooking in the autumn, textiles in the winter, and gar- 
dening in the spring. 

During the autumn the preparation and distribution of 
food in Chicago is seen through trips to a farm, South Water 
Street, the docks, an express depot, a bakery, a wholesale fish 
market, and a cold-storage plant. 

To contrast and give meaning to this complex process with 
its great division of labor and interrelation of workers, stories 
are told of the simple ways of primitive people. Stories of the 
Indians of the plains, and of the Cave Man, with Waterloo’s 
“Story of Ab” as a basis, serve as illustrations of the hunter 
stage of civilization where the food problem is reduced to its 
lowest terms. 

The children experiment in fire-making without matches, 
out-door cooking, pottery making, and the gathering and _ pre- 
paring of those wild vegetable foods which were the staples of 
the Indians about Chicago (for further details see “Cooking” 
and “Natural History” for second grade). 

In connection with the textile work the children experiment 
in shearing, carding, spinning, dyeing, and weaving. The indus- 
trial history gives background to this by means of stories of 
shepherd people, using as types the Arabs of the desert, the 
shepherds of Palestine, the people of Persia, and the Navajo 
Indians. 
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To compare their crude attempts with the great products 
of industry trips are made to rug stores in the city, a carpet 
weaver’s establishment and the Field Museum (see “Textiles” 
and “Natural History” for second grade). 

The spring is spent in the making and care of individual gar- 
dens. The children are told of the beginnings of agriculture, em- 
phasis being laid upon the change from the nomadic life to settled 
homes. They do some experimenting with primitive plowing, 
reaping, threshing, and milling. The people of New Guinea, 
the Lake Dwellers of Switzerland, and the Pueblo Indians are 
ised as types of this civilization (see “Natural History Outline” 


‘or second grade). 
Third Grade 
The work in history in the primary grades is a study of types 
' society in various environments. Some of these types are: 
ie farmer, the hunter, the shepherd. The principal topics in 
this study have been: shelter, means of getting food and clothing, 
which includes occupations and industries, means for defense, 
social customs, games, etc. Side by side with the consideration 
of these topics, which constitute the historic aspect of the subject, 
the environments in which these types of society were found has 
been given some attention; this is the geographic aspect of the 
ubject. Forms of shelter, industries, and modes of living in a 
primitive society are very largely the result of certain external 
conditions: climate, topographic forms, and soil. In_ order, 
therefore, to understand the peculiaritres and stage of develop- 
ment of a certain type of society, a study of these external con- 
ditions is necessary. The factors which make Eskimo society 
different from Indian society, and the farmer's life different 
from that of the shepherd, are largely geographical. In one 
case we have an arctic climate, with absence of soil and vegeta- 
tion; in the other case, a temperate climate, with extensive prai- 
ries; in one case, valley and river, with fertile soil; in the other, 
forests, with an abundance of game. To sum it up: History in 
these grades deals with types of primitive society; geography, 
with an analysis of various environments, which have sur- 
rounded man at different stages of his development. 
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The reasons why such types of society as the shepherd, 
farmer, and hunter are taken up in the first and second grades 4 
are obvious. The forms of community life on which they are 
based are extremely simple in all their phases, socially, indus- 
trially, and politically. The farmer’s or shepherd’s life ha 
many analogies in the child’s own life; it is therefore easily com- 
prehended, and arouses his interest and sympathy. What the 
hunter does in a primitive society is closely akin to the things 
that the child himself would like to do, and very often can do. 
The problems and ideas which claim the attention of the hunter 
seem familiar and worth considering to the child in the first and 
second grades. 

As before stated, the social, industrial, and political organiza- 
tion of these types of society are extremely simple. Their ener- 
gies are spent mainly in obtaining the necessaries of life directly 
from nature. As there is no trade, there are no luxuries. They 
form self-sustaining communities, with no intercourse with the 
outside. Means of transportation and communication are unde- 
veloped, and travel and exploration find no encouragement. It is 
easy to understand that the study of such a society appeals to the 
children in these grades. Their problems and occupations are 
similar to those of the society which they are studying. 

In the history work of the third grade we advance one step. 
From the simple, self-sustaining communities of the hunter, 
farmer, and shepherd, the child is led to consider a type of society 
where man no longer is entirely dependent upon nature through 
his own efforts, but where he obtains the necessaries of life, and 
some of its luxuries through the intercourse and interchange 
with other people. 

Such a study involves, of course, such topics as: beginning 
of trade, of exploration, and of travel; development of means of 
transportation and of a diversity of arts; expansion of industrial, 
social, and political life. As concrete illustrations of such a 
society, some phases of Greek and Norse history have been 
selected for study in the third grade. 

In this connection the children are brought face to face with 
geographical conditions, more definite than and different from 
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those that they have studied before. In both Greece and Scandi- 
navia the country is mountainous, with a scarcity of soil. The 
coast is cut by deep inlets and is skirted by innumerable islands. 
The relation of these geographical facts to the life of the people 
is easily understood by the children. The study of this typical 
environment, with its results in industries and modes of life, fur- 
nishes material for the work in geography for the third grade. 

No attempt is made to have the children reason out in a 
logical order the various steps and stages ‘which led from one 
type of society to another, from a farming to a trading com- 
munity. Such a philosophical study would be far beyond the 
powers of comprehension and the interest of the children. The 
material is not selected because it marks the beginning of proper 
historical study, nor because it emphasizes historical sequence. 
The aim is rather to furnish the children with historical material 
that is simple, but not too simple; material which will bring into 
relief their own problems and ideals; material which will delight 
the child and at the same time stimulate to right action. It 
makes no difference to the child in the third grade whether the 
stories of heroism, of adventure, and of simple life are taken 
from the beginning of history or from the present, from this 
country or from foreign countries; only this is necessary: they 
must satisfy the child’s cravings for life in the forms that he can 
recognize and act upon. For this purpose other chapters of 
history might have furnished suitable material. One reason, how- 
ever, for selecting Greek and Norse life is, that the material is 
easily accessible and embodied in great literary master-pieces. 
In the sagas of the Norse and in Homer, we find a literature 
which adequately describes the age and which charms the chil- 
dren by the grandeur and simplicity of its style. 


DETAILS OF OUTLINE 

Geography of Scandinavia and of Greece. The aim is to 
bring the children into close, personal contact with mountain 
and coast scenery by the aid of pictures, stereopticon views, 
descriptions, sand-modeling, and reading. Such features as 
mountains, valleys, islands, fjords, bays, and harbors should 
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become living realities to the children, as much so as features of 
their own home environment. These features in their climatic 
setting will be studied in relation to the life of the old Greeks 
and the Norse, in determining industries and modes of living. 
The study of the formation of such topographic forms as moun- 
tains and valleys—that is, physiographic processes—will not be 
touched upon in this grade. ; 

Geographic conditions which encouraged early navigation 
and commerce: islands, harbors, scarcity of soil, etc. 

Resulting industries and occupations. 

Development of Trade. How trade was carried on; means 
of transportation by land and by water. Colonization by the 
Greeks; discoveries and expansion of geographical knowledge. 

The Vikings; where living; their houses, weapons, etc. Dis- 
covery of Iceland, Greenland, and America (Vinland) by the 
Norse. For comparison, stories will be told of modern explorers, 
as Nansen, Livingstone, Stanley; their equipment and aims as 
compared with those of the ancient explorers. The story of 
Columbus embodying the spirit and aims of exploration. 

Study of Greek and Norse boats; comparison. Models of 
boats and vessels from the most primitive craft up to our modern 
vessel: the ancient vessel, the Norse boat, the galley, the boats 
of Columbus. 

Pictures mounted on charts to show the evolution of the 
boat. Discussion of the slowness and inconvenience of these 
various crafts. How to find the location of a place on the ocean, 
by the stars, by the sun. 

Social conditions of the people; home life, classes of people, 
games and sports, warfare and warlike conditions. 

Standards of measurement, currency, use of metals. Ideals 
of the time and religious beliefs. 


ILLUSTRATION OF METHOD 
For the study of the Norsemen, the sagas of King Harold 


and Bjorn Farmand are told and read to the children. For the 
study of the Greek, the Odyssey in Palmer’s translation, is 
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read and told. From the reading and discussion of these pieces 
of literature and of related stories, the children work out the 
points enumerated above (see “Details of Outlines”). 

The play element is emphasized strongly in this work. The 
children imagine themselves Norsemen and Greeks; dramatize 
the stories; play trader, viking, captain, skald, and king. 

When one group studying the Norsemen discussed how they 
best could tell their story to the Greek group, they planned the 
following scheme: to represent on a large sand-table the country 
surrounding a viking’s home; to make trees with which to cover 
the mountain sides, and also animals, which live in the forest; 
to construct houses, ships, and men, and place these in the country 
made on the sand-pan. The children divided themselves into 
groups in order to work out this plan, each group having its 
chairman to direct the work and thereby give it unity. After 
this construction work was finished, the children embodied their 
knowledge of the life of a trader, in a story which they them- 
selves composed. This story was absolutely original and com- 
posed by the group as a whole. 

From the child’s standpoint, a need arises for metal arrow- 
points, spear-points, battle-axes, money, weights, etc. This is 
the teacher’s opportunity to have the children realize the difficul- 
ties which primitive man experienced in dealing with a new 
material, metal. In this as in all his constructive work, the child 
is confronted with his own particular problem and is left to use 
his own initiative in experimentation. After having discussed 
present uses of metals and where found, the children experi- 
ment in order to find out what metals they can use for their 
purposes. After trying to smelt different metals, they decide 
upon lead and tin. They plan and build small furnaces in which 
to smelt their metals, make molds, and carry on the whole pro- 
cess of molding in lead and tin. 

A system of currency has been invented by the children, the 
value of a man (slave), an ox, and a sheep being represented by 
coins bearing the stamp of a man, or the head of an ox ora 
sheep. 

When the children dramatize Greek or Norse life, they use, 
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of course, the money, weights, scales, and armor which they 
themselves have made. 

In studying how to furnish their Greek or Norse houses, or 
how to make their pottery, armor, and utensils, the children have 
tried to express Greek and Norse ideas and ideals in the designs, 
On the pottery, for instance, pictures from mythology appear— 
fierce heads of dragons on the Norse cups, while suns and waves 
adorn the Greek cups. 

It is believed that the many-sidedness of the work here pre- 
sented will call forth the varied powers in each child; that it will 
give wide scope for his imagination and for expression in simple 
but beautiful language as well as in the arts; that the child will 
find numberless opportunities to develop initiative through inven- 
tion and constructive work; and that the social aspects of the 
subject-matter itself, and of the methods used in carrying it out, 
will train the child in social service. 


Fourth Grade 


The child in the fourth grade takes a very keen interest in 
his surroundings. He finds himself in a community with which 
he feels no intimate connection excepting through family rela- 
tionships. The lower grades’ work has put him in sympathy 
with the industries about him but has not made him feel the close 
co-operation of many people necessary for the advancement of a 
city, nor has it shown him his own relation to this larger com- 
munity. It is the object of the fourth grade to make him feel 
pride in his own city and to feel a personal responsibility and 
deep interest in its welfare. 

First semester: A study of Chicago as it is now—its loca- 
tion, population, principal industries and relation to the United 
States and Illinois. The functions of the government of the 
city and county which come closest to the child: (1) The mail 
service; (2) water supply; (3) sanitation; (4) fire department ; 
(5) improvement societies; (6) streets and bridges; (7) life- 
saving service. The civics ought to be used all through the year 
to show the child his responsibilities and give him a chance to 
put his ideas into practice in connection with the school work. 
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Second semester: The story of Chicago is carried back to 
its beginnings at the time of the exploration of the French in the 
Mississippi Valley. (1) Early French explorers and the motives 
which led to founding of Chicago: (a) religion; (b) adventure; 
(c) acquisition of territory. (2) Industries developed by 
French along St. Lawrence and Mississippi: (a) fishing; (b) 
trapping; (c) fur trading. (3) Story of Marquette and Joliet. 
(4) Story of LaSalle—his insight into the commercial possi- 
bilities of the Great Lakes and Mississippi River—the chains of 
forts for the fur trade which lead up to (5) Fort Dearborn: 
(a) trading post; (b) building of fort; (c) coming of pioneers. 
(6) Village of Chicago: (a) the beginnings of mail service; 
(b) streets and bridges; (c) water supply; (d) sanitation, by 
contrast with Chicago as it is now. 


Fifth Grade 


Typical colonies are studied in this grade—New England, 
Virginia, and New York. The geographical environment of 
each colony is carefully noted to show the influence of geography 
upon occupations. With this basis the children trace the effect of 
occupations upon social life and of social life upon government. 
These colonial types represent comparatively primitive and simple 
conditions, conditions easily grasped by the children. With in- 
terest in biographies which are used as a foundation for the study, 
it is easy to connect the story of the growth of the colonies and 
the evolution of various institutions. There are vivid and strik- 
ing contrasts between the life of New England with its varied 
industries and that of Virginia dependent upon its staple product, 
while New York presents another type, the result of its great 
opportunities for commerce. 

The story of the Pilgrims proceeds with Governor Brad- 
ford’s Journal as a basis, and the children read Nina Moore’s 
Pilgrims and Puritans. With the study of each colony much 
time is spent in constructive work. The settlement of Plymouth 
is set up on the sand-table and the pupils construct a miniature 
plantation with its great fields of tobacco, mansion house, many 
laborers, river, wharf, and the ship from England with its 
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manufactured articles. A miniature New Amsterdam is also 
made and drawings of scenes of old New York illustrate the con- 
ditions of the early colony. Hans Brinker furnishes a vivid 
picture of life in Holland, and the story of the siege of Leyden 
illustrates the character of the people. The legends of Sleepy 
Hollow and Rip Van Winkle are read and parts of them 
dramatized. 

The primitive industries of weaving, cooking, candle an 
soap making are repeated and contrasted with our own modern 
methods of manufacture. By expending this effort, the child 
realizes in a measure the difficulties which all pioneers must have 
overcome, and this is a great factor in enlarging his social inter- 
est. (See outline for cooking. ) 

With the history there is also some study of the functions of 
our own city government as contrasted with similar functions of 
colonial government. The methods of the firemen of today are 
traced from the time of the “bucket brigade,’ and the work of 
the policeman is contrasted with that of the tithing-man and 
other officers of colonial times. The development of modes of 
illumination from the use of the pine knot to electricity is traced. 
This continues the civic study of the previous year. 


Sixth Grade 
The first half of the year is devoted to Grecian history. The 
starting-point of this work is the /liad, since from this source 
may be gained the background for the study of the early Greek 
life—the Homeric period of Grecian history. In the first few 
weeks no effort is made to differentiate the literature from the 
history, the liad being the best embodiment of the Greek spirit 
and ideals, from which the children may proceed to a study of 
Grecian history with the sense of contact with the people. Fol- 
lowing this study of the Homeric period, the Jliad is continued 
as part of the study of literature, while the history continues 
separately to show the development of the Greeks from the 
Homeric Age through the Age of Pericles. 
The Olympic games, the life in Sparta and Athens, the con- 
trasting ideals of education, government, homes and home life 
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in the two Greek states, the Persian wars, the subsequent de- 
velopment of Grecian art and architecture, and of Greek drama, 
form the main types around which the work centers. 

The children delight in the renewal of their acquaintance 
with the Greek myths begun in the third grade. Especial 
emphasis is placed upon the story of Hercules, in connection with 
the study of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, and many of the 
other Greek myths are retold as they are suggested by passages 
in the Jad or by the study of Grecian sculpture. 

The Greek ideal of citizenship and how it resulted in a beauti- 
ful city is emphasized with the purpose of arousing questions 
and discussion of our own opportunities for making a “city 
beautiful” with a study of how people are organized in Chicago 
to secure that end. An excursion to the Art Institute furnishes a 
rich experience in the study of Greek architecture and sculpture, 
including also a study of the Greek vases—a direct contribution 
to the work in clay-modeling (see “Art’’). 

The second semester continues the American history of the 
fifth grade. 

The French in America: conditions, geographical, social, 
political and industrial that led to their coming. The fishing 
industry is studied in detail since it so largely controlled the 
first movements of the French in America. The development of 
the fur-trading. industry, its organization, its far-reaching conse- 
quences in the later history of the French colonies, the coming of 
the missionaries, the establishment of fur-trading stations and 
missions, the progress of exploration, until all the Great Lakes, 
the Ohio, and Mississippi valleys were added to the French do- 
main, are the central topics of this study. Cartier, Champlain, 
Marquette, and LaSalle are the central figures in the story. 

Comparison of French and English colonial life, the contrast, 
geographically, between the two regions, resulting in different 
industrial and political conditions. The French and Indian War 
and how its outcome affected the development of the English 





colonies. 
The industrial development of the English colonies, showing 
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the growth of manufacturing and trade. The relation of the 
navigation acts and internal taxation to the Revolution. 

Study of the Revolution; the geographic control of the dif- 
ferent campaigns. The slow but certain growth of national 
independence. How was our struggle for independence like that 
of the Greeks in the Persian wars? 


Seventh Grade 


The work for the year in the seventh grade follows the move- 
ment of the people across the continent from the Atlantic coast 
plain to the Pacific Ocean. The history of the crossing of the 
Appalachian barrier and the settlement and conquest of the 
land between it and the Mississippi River centers about Daniel 
Boone,the maker of the Wilderness Road ;George Rogers Clark, 
who won the Northwest Territory for the United States; Rob- 
ertson, the founder of Nashville; and Rufus Putnam, who led 
the sturdy New Englanders to Marietta. This requires a careful 
study of the life on the frontier to make the children appreciate 
the problem these men solved. Their study is reinforced by 
the drawing or painting of homes and forts. The various occu- 
pations are used as subjects of work in clay. The children are 
allowed to choose what life experiences they wish to represent, 
and then are guided in the modeling of statuettes illustrating 
their experiences. (See outline of work in clay-modeling. ) 

The settlements of Boone and Robertson furnish the op- 
portunity for a study of the simple forms of government which 
were found necessary when people were separated from the 
old established government of the coast region. In this presi- 
dential year there will be a special study of the national govern- 
ment under the constitution, to show how a president is elected. 

The problem of government survey arises as the settlement 
of government lands in the Northwest Territory begins. 

This suggests a study of the method employed which easily 
connects that time with the present, making clear how titles to 
land in this region are good today, while those held in Kentucky 
have been an unending cause of trouble. By this means the 
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idea of the meaning and value of a national government grows 
stronger. In this connection comes the beginning of the public- 
school system in the Northwest, in the setting aside of Section 16 
in every township as a source of school funds. (That a portion 
of this section is today held by the Chicago Board of Education 
for this purpose is always a source of surprise). 

The problem of trade in the West leads to a study of trade 
routes and methods and of the political difficulties which grow 
out of the commercial separation between East and West. The 
invention of the steamboat, as set forth in Knox’s Fulton, the 
Cumberland Road, in Brigham’s From Trail to Railway, the 
Erie Canal and railroad, in Spark’s Expansion of the American 
People, and Hart’s Contemporaries, furnish a most interesting 
study and result in a certain new appreciation of the present 
conditions from seeing what efforts they have cost and through 
what slow stages they have evolved. Questions of internal im- 
provement and the tariff grow naturally out of these industrial 
topics. 

Well-developed trade routes and transportation resulted in a 
unified North. The same result was brought about in the South 
by the development of the cotton industry. The history of the 
cotton industry is amplified in the work in textiles which forms 
the handwork for the first half-year. By experience the children 
earn to appreciate the effect of machinery in time-saving. (See 
outline of textile work. ) 

The crossing of the Rocky Mountain barrier is treated in a 
similar way, noting the occupations which led the pioneers on, 
and the social and political problems which grew out of these 
occupations. The history of our country has been thus far 
largely a frontier history, and the story of the pioneers with the 
strength of character which they developed in their advance 
seems particularly adapted to the needs of children of this grade. 
The problems of social life and government are so simple that 
they can to a large extent make them their own problems. The 
ideals set before them are those of earnest effort, simple living, 
and true democracy. 
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SCHOOL 


Eighth Grade 

The European history immediately preceding the discovery 
of America. Following the American history of the seventh 
grade, the eighth grade takes up that period of European history 
which immediately precedes the discovery of America. The 
work which centers about the Renaissance is selected because 
it is the background of American history ; because it may be used 
in solving some of the social and governmental problems which 
appeal to these pupils; because the spirit of chivalry, service, and 
heroism finds a ready response in the adolescent years; because 
knowledge of the conditions which surround modern labor 
shows the value of the freedom in work which resulted in the 
art and architecture of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. The subject is presented according to the following 
outlines : 

1. The period of discovery and the growth of geography: 
(a) Geographical knowledge previous to the fifteenth-century 
voyages ; ideas of the Greeks and Romans. (0b) The Crusades; 
their effect upon the routes of travel. (c) The journeys of the 
Polos; increase of geographical knowledge and the breaking-up 
of routes of trade. (d) The invention of printing; books of the 
Middle Ages; mural paintings; effect of printing upon 
knowledge. 

2. Feudalism and chivalry; the growth of feudalism; the 
life of the people; the growth of the church. 

3. The guild system of labor contrasted with our modern 
factory system. Art: (a) The towns of the Middle Ages; their 
position on lines of trade; trade guilds. (b) Florence and 
Nuremberg—typical expressions of the thirteenth century; the 
cathedrals of Europe, illustrations of Gothic architecture. (c) 
Results of the guild system of labor—compared with modern 
factory system. 

LANGUAGES 
I. ENGLISH 


The work of the school in English includes training 
in expression through language, and cultivation of an appre- 
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ciation of literature. Since language implies thought to be 
expressed, it is impossible to consider it without taking into 
account all the other interests of the children. Language in the 
school is therefore used as an aid to accurate thought in all the 
subjects of study and as a means of organizing knowledge. 


Senet 


Here, as in the arts and occupations, there is an opportunity 
for a co-ordinate development of thought and expression. 

The earlier work is chiefly oral, and, as the children gain in 
ability to write, the amount of written work increases. Where- 
ever there is a genuine need for writing, that is, a necessity for 
conveying thought to others, the children put forth their best 
efforts, and in such work they gain rapidly in skill. Writing 
done merely as an exercise fails to secure good results, either in 
spirit or in form. 

In the eighth grade formal grammar is studied, and the 
study of the literary drama is begun. 

The pupils of the school are publishing monthly a magazine, 
The School Reporter. ‘They themselves do all the work and meet 
the financial obligations. The special value to the school of this 
interest lies in its effect upon the work in English. 

Speech, oral reading, and dramatic art.—It is the aim of this 
work, first, to bring about freedom and expressiveness of voice 
and body; clearness, distinctness, and beauty of speech—good 
spoken English—by training the ear to hear, and the speech 
organs to form, well-shaped vowels and distinct, clear-cut con- 
sonants; second, to train the children to read intelligently and 
with a purpose; and to read aloud simply and naturally, with a 
clear perception of meaning, emotional content, and form. This 
will be done through the interpretation of literature, by means of 
extemporaneous speaking, and by the writing and acting of 
original dramas. Whenever possible, the literature being studied 
in English, French, and German is utilized for these purposes. 
The aim throughout is so to organize both the study and expres- 
sion that the children shall acquire, not only independence in the 
use of reference books and literature,and freedom and spon- 
taneity in expression, but also ability to think and do—that per- 
sistence and continuity of thinking which enables them to handle 
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new material—new literature—with intelligence, purpose, and 
increased power. 

With the majority of children real, living interest in reading 
seems to develop rapidly about the fourth year of school life. If 
up to this time the background has been well filled in by the con- 
stant functioning of words when the child felt the greatest pres- 
sure for their use, he has a key to the situation. Technical 
difficulties are mastered under the new impulse with marvelous 
ease and skill. By the time he reaches the eighth grade he 
not only can read for his own pleasure and entertainment, but 
also has developed gradually a definite motive for reading, and 
is able to use books intelligently in the study of subject-matter. 

The organized social life of the school, the daily morning 
meetings, the special-day exercises, and the festivals of the year 
give motive and opportunity for practice in oral and dramatic 
expression. 

With the purpose of laying the foundation of an abiding love 
for what is noble and beautiful in our literature, the teacher 
interprets a limited number of suitable selections to the children 
which they can understand and enjoy, but cannot read for 
themselves. 

It is the aim to note every speech-defect, to watch the child, 
and, at the proper time, to give him the necessary help toward 
overcoming his defect. 


Kindergarten 


Literature.—Rhymes and Poetry: From Lear, Nonsense 
Rhymes and Mother Goose: “Hickory Dickory Dock,” “Sing a 
Song of Six-pence,” “Little Jack Horner,” “Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary,” “Hey, Diddle, Diddle,” and others; Christina Ros- 
setti: “Mix a Pancake,” “What Does the Donkey Bray 
About?”’, “What Does the Bee Do?” (from Sing Song) ; Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson: “The Rain Is Raining,” “Birdie with the 
Yellow Bill,” “When I Was Down beside the Sea,’ “The 
Swing,” “My Shadow.” 

Stories: From Six Nursery Classics, edited by O’Shea: 
“The Old Woman and the Six-pence,” “Chicken Little,” “The 
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Three Bears,” “The Little Red Hen;” from Aesop, “The Lion 
and the Mouse;” from Dasent, Stories of the Field: “The Pan- 
cake,” “The Pig and the Sheep,” “The Lad Who Went to the 
North Wind;” from Dasent, Popular Tales from the North: 
“Billy Goats Gruff,” “The Gingerbread Man;” from Thaxter, 
ry’s Garden and What Grew Therein;”’ Helen Hunt Jack- 
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son, “St. Christopher ;” adapted from Cary, “Peter at the Dike.” 
First Grade 

English—(1) Literature: (a) Rhymes and poetry: Lear’s 
Nonsense Rhymes and Mother Goose; repetition of those given 
in kindergarten; Christina Rossetti: “What is Pink?” “Brown 
and Furry,” “If a Pig Wore a Wig;” Robert Louis Stevenson: 
“Bed in Summer,” ‘The Wind,” “Foreign Children,’ “The 
Whole Duty of Children,” “The Cow,” “Singing ;” “Little Gus- 
tava,” Celia Thaxter; “I'll Tell You How the Leaves Came 
Down,” Susan Coolidge. 

(b) Stories: From Dasent’s Popular Tales from the Norse: 
“Boots and His Brothers,” “Gudbrand on the Hillside,” ‘The 
Sheep and the Pig who set up House,” “Why the Bear Is Stumpy 
Tailed;” adapted from Grimm: “The Wolf and the Seven 
Young Kids,” “Cinderella;” from Grimm’s Fairy Tales: “The 
Shoemaker and the Elves,” “One Eye, Two Eyes, and Three 
Eyes,” “The Town Musicians ;” from Howell’s Christmas Every 
Day in the Year and Other Stories: “The Pony Engine,” “Christ- 
mas Every Day in the Year;” “The Sleeping Beauty,” Perrault; 
Whittier’s Child Life in Verse; “The Bell of Atri,” from Bald- 
win’s Fifty Famous Stories Retold; “German Legend of the 
First Christmas,” St. Nicholas; “The Birth of Christ,” read 
from Luke; Fables of Aesop: “The Wind and the Sun,” “The 
Lion and the Mouse.” 

(2) Reading: (a) The work in phonics begins immediately 
and continues throughout the year. The children learn the sounds 
of all the consonants and combinations of consonants, the simple 
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vowel sounds, and also some of the more unusual combinations 
as oy, aw, ight, ete. At first the work is largely in the form of 
games, but gradually the attempt is made to bring the knowledge 
thus gained into working use in reading. 
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(b) On the blackboard the children see constantly words and 
sentences in connection with their work. Through much repeti- 
tion they learn to recognize words and are able to follow simple 
written directions. Recipes are written and sometimes printed, 
for them. They also have printed short reading lessons or 
records of what they have done in connection with their history 
or science. (c) Books used in reading are Heart of Oak, No. 1, 
Aesop’s Fables, Hiawatha Primer, and Eskimo Stories by Mary 
E. Smith, Lights to Literature, Book I, and various other simple 
readers. 

Second Grade 

English—(1) Literature: (a) Rhymes and poetry: Repeti- 
tion of Robert Louis Stevenson’s verses given before; the fol- 
lowing ones added: “The Lamplighter,” “Young Night 
Thoughts,” “The Sun Travels,” and “Nest Eggs.” “Hunting 
Song,”’ Coleridge; “The Lamb” (first stanza) and ‘The Shep- 
herd,” William Blake; “Fairy Folk,” and “Wishing,” Alling- 
ham; “Seven Times One,” Jean Ingelow; ‘March,’ Words- 
worth; “The Wonderful World” (three stanzas), William Rand; 
“The Birds in Spring,” Thomas Nashe; “Seal Lullaby,” Kip- 
ling; “The Swallow’s Nest,’ Edwin Arnold; “The Sun with 
His Great Eye” (a fragment), John Keats. Most of the poems 
mentioned above may be found in The Posy Ring, edited by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

(b) Stories: Adapted from Grimm: “Snow White and the 
Seven Little Dwarfs,” “The Enchanted Stag;’ from Haw- 
thorne’s Wonder Book: ‘The Golden Touch,” “The Miraculous 
Pitcher,” and “The Chimera;” “Little Thumbling,” Perrault; 
“Old Pipes and the Dryad,”’ Stockton; ‘“Muleykeh,” adapted 
from Robert Browning; ‘“‘“Moweli’s Brothers” and ‘’Toomai and 
the Elephants,” Kipling; from Dasent’s Tales from the Field, 
“Japer Tom,” “Boots and the Beast;’ from Dasent’s Popular 
Tales from the Norse, “Boots and His Brothers.”’ 

(2) Oral reading and dramatic art: The poems given above 
under “Literature,” and the selections to be printed for the chil- 
dren’s reading, listed above, offer opportunities for gaining skill 
in reading aloud. Certain of these are memorized for morning 
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exercises and festivals, and are used as a means of entertain- 
ment at our social periods. 

(3) Reading: The children’s own reading is from books, 
i printed slips, and script. Each child has at the beginning of the 
year covers for printed slips. These include the following sub- 
jects: Sketches and stories of shepherd life and descriptions of 
the desert, by Jennie Hall; stories of hunter life and adaptations 
from Waterloo’s Story of Ab; descriptions of Arabia, Palestine, 
and Switzerland; “Threshing in Greece,’ by Jennie Hall; selec- 


——————— 


tions from children’s poetry, some rhymes of Christina Rossetti, 
and the words of the children’s songs. We use “Little Black 
Sambo” and “Peter Rabbit,’’ and selected articles from the 
following readers: Lights to Literature; Heart of Oak, Vols. I 
and II, Lane, Stories for Children; The Blodgett Reader; The 
Culture Reader; Dopp’s The Tree-Dwellers, The Early Cave- 
Man, and The Later Cave-Man. 
Third Grade 

Literature: Poems, by Robert Louis Stevenson, “The Land 
of Story Books,” ‘The Little Land,” “North-West Passage,” 
Travel,” ““Where Go the Boats,” “Escape at Bedtime,” “Windy 
Nights,” “Foreign Lands,” “Fairy Bread,’ “Farewell to the 
Farm,” ‘* Looking Forward; “The Fairy Folk,” Robert Bird 
(Posy Ring); “Is the Moon Tired?,” C. Rossetti; “The Wind 
and the Moon,” George MacDonald; “Robert of Lincoln,” 


“ce 


Bryant. 

Stories: the saga of King Harold the Fair-Haired, the Vol- 
sunga saga, and the sagas of Eric the Red and Lief Ericson told 
and read to the children; the Odyssey, parts read by children from 
Palmer’s translation, parts read or told by the teacher; Norse 
myths: “Thor’s Journey to Jotunheim,” “The Death of Balder,” 
“The Gifts of the Dwarfs,” and others (Mabie’s Norse Stories 


re recommended ) ; Greek myths and hero-stories: “Apollo and 
the Python,” “Hermes and the Cave of Winds,” Perseus, The- 
seus, and Hercules (Hawthorne’s Il’onder Book and Kingsley’s 
Greek Heroes are used.) Fairy-tales to be told: “The Land East 
0’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon,” ‘The Twelve Wild Ducks.” 
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Dasent’s Popular Tales from the Norse. Fables: “The Country 
Mouse and the City Mouse,” “The Man, the Boy, and the 
Donkey,” “The Fox and the Grapes,” “The Shepherd and the 
Wolves,” and others from Aesop. 

Poems and stories with which the children are familiar from 
previous years will be used constantly in the story-telling time. 

(2) Oral reading: Poems and stories, of the greatest literary 
value, which at the same time are easy enough for the children 
to read, are selected for oral reading; they are studied especially 
with a view to rendering them in a beautiful way to others. All 
of the selections from A Child’s Garden of Verse, some of the 
fables, the selections from the Odyssey, and the sagas are 
included in the oral reading. 

(3) Reading: For some of the children considerable phonic 
drills and reading of very simple stories are necessary. Others 
use silent reading mainly for study in science, history, and 
geography, oral reading being used only for social purposes. At 
the end of the third grade the children should have acquired 
ease in reading whatever thought-matter is adapted to them, 
and in giving an intelligent oral rendering of the same. 


Fourth Grade 

English.—(1) Literature: Story of Siegfried. This is 
read and told by the teacher from William Morris, Sigurd the 
Volsung. ‘The children also read “Aladdin, or the Wonderful 
Lamp,” “Ali Baba, or the Forty Thieves,” “Sinbad, the Sailor,” 
from Mabie, Stories Every Child Should Know; Kingsley, 
“Greek Heroes;” and Kipling’s Jungle Book; dramatization of 
Sigurd Stories and of Fairy Tales; poems from Golden Numz- 
bers and Poems Every Child Should Know, as: “The Mountain 
and the Squirrel,” “How the Leaves Came Down,” Autumn 
poems, Christmas poems. 

(2) Oral reading and dramatic art: (1) dramatiza- 
tion of a part in the celebration of the yearly festivals. (2) Study 
of a group of celebrated horse-back rides in literature: (a) “John 
Gilpin’s Ride;’ (b) “How the Good News Was Carried from 
Ghent to Aix;”’ (c) “Sheridan’s Ride;” (d) “Paul Revere’s 








ee 
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Ride.” 


the author’s meaning. 


i 
f 


English.—(1) Literature: 


Fifth Grade 
The literature of this grade is 
Pyle’s Robin Hood, Irving’s Rip Van Winkle and Legends of 


Sleepy Hollow, and seasonal poems. 


Reading : 
\ 
Oral 


reading and 


dramatic 
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art.—The 
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(3) Other poems and dramatic stories which develop 
the power to express intelligently the reader’s interpretation of 


Nina Moore’s Pilgrim and Puritans, Carpenter’s 
wth America, Tarr and McMurray’s Geography. 


interpretation 


of Miles Standish by the teacher; study and dramatization of 


in the staging of the French and German plays. 


parts of Robin Hood or of Rip Van Winkle; dramatic training 


Poems of the 


seasons are interpreted to the children and some of them are 


“Dream of Autumn;”’ 
fellow’s *‘Paul Revere’s 


ant and Prince. 


Oral reading and 








English.—(1) Literature: 
tion of literature for the year. 


may have, or find in the library. 


committed and recited at morning exercises. 


Sixth Grade 


left untouched, and others read only in part. 


Prose arid poetry of the seasons 
“Signs and Seasons,” “Wake Robin,” 


active part in the Thanksgiving festival. 


are 


read. 


This class takes an 


The Jliad is the principal selec- 
We use Bryant’s translation. 
The children read and tell stories from the /liad, from books they 
Some books of the poem are 
“King Robert of 
Sicily,” Longfellow ; “King of the Golden River,” Ruskin. 


Burroughs’ 


“The Apple;” parts of 
Thoreau’s Excursions; extracts from Bradford Torrey; Riley’s 


Whittier’s “Fisherman;’ and Long- 


Ride.” 


dramatic 


interpreted by the teacher to the class. 


art.—Parts 


drama founded upon some of the incidents of the J/iad; the selec- 


Home-reading: Andrews’ Ten Boys on the Road from Long 
Ago to Now; Guerber’s Story of the Greeks and Hall’s Men of 
Old Greece; Kipling’s Captains Courageous; Martineau’s Peas- 


of the Jliad, 
Construction of a 
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tion is determined by the feeling of the class. Dramatic training 
in French and German plays. Oral readings of Paul 
Revere’s Ride (review), King Olaf’s Christmas and 
other Norse sagas, and Browning’s “Herve Riel.” Inter- 
pretation by the teacher of season poems. Some of these are 
committed and recited by the children. Interpretation by the 
teacher of Browning’s “Pheidippides” and other poems; also of 
“The Ship That Found Herself.” 
Seventh Grade 

English—(1) Literature: King Arthur Legends: the chil- 
dren read Lanier’s The Boy’s King Arthur and selections from 
Mallory’s Morte D’Arthur and Tennyson’s /dylls of the King; 
Poe, The Gold Bug; Hawthorne, Tales of the White Hills. 

Reading: Extracts from original sources; three of the fol- 
lowing as home reading: Hulbert, Pilots of the Republic (se- 
lections) ; Lighton, Lewis and Clark; Kinzie, Wau Bun; Brady, 
The Conquest of the Southwest; Parkman, Oregon Trail; Irving, 
Astoria; Hale, The Man without a Country; Taylor, Eldorado; 
a biography of Lincoln; Thwaites, Daniel Boone; and 
Churchill, The Crossing (first part). 

Oral reading, and dramatic art—Old English and 
Scotch ballads, autumn lyrics, Browning’s “Herve Riel;” Kip- 
ling, “The Ballad of East and West.” Interpreted to the chil- 
dren: Kipling, “The Explorer ;’ Longfellow, “The Building of 
the Ship ;’” Lowell, selections from Biglow Papers. 

The reading and recitation of poems, orations, and other 
selections for the school festivals. The dramatic training re- 
quired for the presentation of the children’s English, French, 
and German plays. 

Eighth Grade 

Literature.—Shakespeare, Julius Caesar; Aldrich, Friar 
Jerome and His Beautiful Book; Henry Van Dyke, The First 
Christmas Tree; Lowell, The Vision of Sir Launfal; Scott, 
Marmion and Douglas, and selections from Ivanhoe; Arnold, 
“Sohrab and Rustum,;” Longfellow, ‘“‘Keramos.” 

Home reading: As throwing light upon the history the 
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following poems and books are recommended for home reading. 
Some of the poems may be read with the class. Longfellow, 
“Venice,” “The Belfry of Bruges,” “Nuremberg,” ‘“Giotto’s 
Tower,” “The Sermon of Saint Francis,” “Walter von der 
Volgeweide;” Scott, Jvanhoe, The Talisman; C. M. Yonge, The 
Little Duke; Gunsaulus, Monk and Knight; Pitman, Stories of 
Old France; Harding, The Story of the Seven Hills; 
Bulwer Lytton, Last of the Barons. 

Pupils are expected, before completing the work of this 
grade, to have acquired the habit of spelling correctly, skill to 
write legibly, and power to express their thoughts clearly in both 
oral and written language. Systematic instruction in grammar 
to this end is a part of the work in English. There is a study of 
the sentence (subject and predicate, modifiers, phrases, clauses, 
kinds of sentence, forms—simple, complex, and compound). 
The parts of speech are learned, and some work is done in inflec- 
tion. Scott and Buck’s Brief English Grammar is used as a text- 
book. 

Oral reading, and dramatic art.—Subjects for oral 
reading are chosen from the general work in nature-study, 


, 


history, and geography, from the subjects listed under “Litera- 
ture,” from Julius Caesar, and selections from Scott, and from 
other orations and dramatic selections to be used in the morning 
exercise. The oral reading of subject-matter bearing on these 
general topics is used to give the class information not otherwise 
to be obtained. The study of oratory has for its object the 
training of the pupils to speak with purpose and power to an 
audience. 
II. FRENCH 

Fourth grade, second semester.—Instruction wholly oral. 
The vocabulary in this grade is obtained from songs, games, 
rondes, and activities which the children can perform them- 
selves. 

Fifth grade.—lInstruction largely oral, with — special 
emphasis on ear-training and pronunciation. The vocabulary 
is based on songs, games, objects in the room, and the simple 
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phrases of common use in the classroom. Each child keeps a 
notebook containing the songs and exercises. The reader used 
in this grade is Hotchkiss’ Premier livre de frangats. 

Formal work: Attention is called to the definite and indefi- 
nite articles, the pronouns, and the verb-endings in the present 
tense. There is some dictation. 

Sixth grade.—Vocabulary of the Fifth Grade reviewed and 
enlarged through the learning of more difficult songs and games. 
Sight-reading of stories in Guerber’s Contes et légendes, Part I. 
Retelling and dramatization of stories; more dictation; writing 
of answers to questions and some work in the writing of original 
sentences. Stories read or told by the teacher, and retold by the 
class. The activities of the day, the seasons, etc. 

Formal work: Verb-forms in the present and past indefinite 
of the first conjugation. The demonstrative and possessive 
adjectives. 

Seventh grade.—A study of the geography of France. 
Special study of Brittany. Songs, legends, and tales connected 
with certain places are learned by the class. Reading of Hervé 
Riel. This class will probably read Guerber’s Contes et légendes, 
II. Written exercises based on reading matter. 

Formal work: Review of grammar of previous years. The 
imperfect, imperative, and future of first conjugation verbs, 
the present of some irregular verbs. Drill in phonetic reading. 

Eighth grade.—A study of some events in French history. 
Poems and songs in connection with this work. Class will prob- 
ably read Malot’s Sans Famille. 

Formal work: Grammar of previous years summed up. 
Conjugation of verbs of first, second, and third conjugations. 
Impersonal verbs. Irregular verbs of most frequent use. Singu- 
lar and plural of nouns and adjectives with exceptions. 


III. GERMAN 


Fourth grade—rThis class will commence German at the 
beginning of the second semester. Instruction will be largely 
oral. Basis of vocabulary: nursery-rhymes, songs, riddles, 
games and actions which can be executed in classroom. 
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Fifth grade.—This is a beginning class; a great part of the 
work therefore will be oral. Special attention will be paid to the 
acquisition of a good pronunciation, and to the training of the 
ear. Free oral expression will be encouraged. Basis of vocabu- 
lary: rhymes, songs, riddles, games, actions, and little stories. 
Everyday expressions, especially those of the schoolroom, will 
be memorized. 

The class may begin to read: Foster’s Geschichten und 
Miirchen. 

Formal work: Definite and indefinite article, different pro- 
nouns, a few verb endings, singular and plural of nouns which 
occur. 

Sixth grade.—The vocabulary of the fifth grade reviewed 
and enlarged. Basis of vocabulary: activities of the day, meals, 
the house, its furnishings and rooms, stores, animals, etc. More 
colloquial terms and songs. Sight-reading from Foster’s 
Geschichten und Marchen. Verbs in present and past tenses, 
singular and plural of nouns, possessive pronouns. Some dicta- 
tion. 

Seventh grade.—Vocabulary: Activities during different 
seasons, festivals, as Christmas, etc. The class begins to study 
the geography of Germany. Sight reading from Guerber’s 
Mirchen und Erzahlungen, Vol. I. 

Formal work: Review of the work in previous grades; 
future of verbs; reflexive verbs. More dictation work (phonetic 
spelling’). 

Eighth grade.—Vocabulary: Geography of Germany, his- 
torical legends, poems, and songs. Sight-reading from Selig- 
mann’s Altes und Neues. 

Formal work: Conjugation of verbs, declension of nouns 
and adjectives. 


MATHEMATICS 


Kindergarten 


In the kindergarten number is used constantly in choosing 
children for games in groups of 2, 3, 4,5, and 6; in building, in 
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designing; in allotting space indoors and in the garden; in 
selecting material. 
First Grade 

Measuring is continued in the first grade in constructing 
cardboard buildings for a farm, and furniture for a playhouse, 
also in papering walls of playhouse, and in making 
pbook-covers. In cooking, the cup is used as a unit of 
measure, and %4, 4%, 4, 34, and % of a cup become familiar. 
Most of the work in number is incidental to cooking and mak- 
ing. As the number interests multiply, they arrange themselves 
around various centers of number concept which are systema- 
tized somewhat now, so that the mass of material will not be 
confusing, and as opportunity seems fitting, certain facts are 
emphasized by special drill. 


Second Grade 


The work of systematization begun in the first grade is 
emphasized in the following year. The number images are clari- 
fied and made definite. Estimates and indefinite comparisons 
followed by the beginnings of definite measurements and com- 
parisons are the important features of this year’s work. These 
are brought about through the various activities; keeping ac- 
counts of school supplies, addition of two columns of figures, 
and subtraction of numbers under 100 are used, and pieces of 
money become familiar. In cooking, gardening, construc- 
tion of candy boxes, valentines, etc., and in scientific experi- 
ments, fractions—halves, fourths, thirds, eighths, twelfths, and 
sixteenths 





are used ; simple mixed numbers are added; plans are 
made to a scale; the following units of measure are used: gram, 
ounce, pound, gill, pint, quart; linear, square, and cubic inch; 
and the following figures are constructed: square, rectangle, 
right-triangle, equilateral triangle, circle, and hexagon. 

The children count by 2’s, 5’s, 10’s, 4’s, and 3’s; they build 
up numbers and take numbers apart, as, 1o-+8—=-18; what num- 
bers added make 18, 15, 21? What two equal numbers make 12, 
16,18? What is % of 12,16,18? What three equal numbers 
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make 12, 15, 18? What is % of 12, 15,18? What is % of 12, 


Third Grade 


The work of the third grade in keeping accounts, in gar- 
dening, in construction, in cooking, and in scientific work, 
involves problems of many kinds, and the result is more mathe- 
matical concepts, new centers, and more facts. This necessitates 
a greater emphasis upon classification and tabulation, and the 
specific work of this year is to get the tabular machinery of num- 
ber fairly under way. 

The children keep accounts for materials used and do simple 
bookkeeping in this connection. In cooking, weights and meas- 
ures are used, proportions are worked out in cooking recipes. In 
scientific experiments the amount of water contained in fruits, 
the amount evaporated in drying, etc., is found; weight of water 
transpired by bulbs and evaporated from bulb-jars is com- 
puted. Plans for woodwork are worked out to scale, and 
demand use of fractions. 


Fourth Grade 


The fourth grade completes the work of learning the tables 
begun in the third grade, and the work of the year is to get the 
tabular machinery under working control through using it in 
problems arising in the environment, and in problems, formal and 
concrete, added to these to give emphasis to the principle involved. 
The tables are built up through measurement, compound num- 
bers, areas, etc., as, 1 bu.=4 pk.; 2 bu.=2X4 pk.=8 pk.; or 1 
row=9 sq. ft.; 2 rows=2Xg sq. ft.=18 sq. ft. Cross-section 
paper is used in making the tables and in factoring. At the time 
7X8=56 is learned, 8X7=56, and + of 56=8, aad 4 of 56=7 are 
learned, as well as 56+-7=8 and 56+8=7, and 7 and 8 are factors 
of 56. 

Tables through the twelves are learned as well as tables of 
linear and square measure, dry and liquid measure, as far as 
the facts are used in the work. 


. a+b a—b a—b 
Averages are found in three ways: -— , a—- —— , and b+—_. 
2 2 2 
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Linear and square and cubic measure is used in study of gar- 
dening and ventilation. United States money is used in ac- 
counts, simple bills are made out and receipted. 


Fifth Grade 

The work of the fifth grade gives the child an independent 
hold upon the fundamental processes so that he feels he has 
control of them. He proves his problem, depending upon himself 
to know whether his answer is correct. He also transfers the 
fundamental processes to fractions, common and decimal. With 
this feeling of control comes free use of the processes, and choice 
of ways to reach the desired end. The cooking and textile work 
give rise to various problems in fractions, while the garden and 
material for looms and Christmas gifts call for linear and square 
measure, right-angle and parallel lines. Cross-section paper is 
used in study of areas, factoring, and fractions. 


Sixth Grade 

The work of fractions, common and decimal, goes on in the 
sixth grade, and the aim is for independence in technique as well 
as in mathematical thinking. And as the fifth grade gives inde- 
pendence in dealing with the four processes with integers, the 
sixth grade works toward control of these processes with frac- 
tions. There is proving of answers, rapid work, and choice of 
method, as, 64% 7%4: (a) multiply as it reads; (b) change to 
improper fractions and multiply; (c) change fractions to deci- 
mals and multiply. 

Mathematical language and form are emphasized, the equa- 
tion is used, the letter used for the word, as, What is the width 
of a rectangle whose area is 78.4 and whose length is 7, appears 
in this form: 


Work in geography demands knowledge of ellipse, foci, 
horizontal, vertical, perpendicular, angle, degree, use of compass 
and protractor, measure of latitude and longitude. How to 
bisect a line, draw parallel lines, and find center of a circle are 
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problems that find a place here. Rectangle, triangle, trapezoid, 
polygon, circle, their perimeters and areas are studied. Com- 
mercial and scientific problems arise. Cross-section paper is 
used constantly. 


Seventh Grade 


Through a study of the organization and operation of 
modern business institutions the pupils of the seventh grade 
become familiar with the commercial transactions, as met in 
the everyday common life, of banking, handling loans, promisory 
notes, interest, stocks and bonds, taxes, discount, insurance, com- 
mission, and profit and loss, thus making the various operations 
in percentage their own. Mensuration comes to them in working 
drawings for manual training; designing for simple electrical 
and mechanical appliances; drawing to scale tracts of land, 
farms, maps, field measurements, area of circle, volume of cylin- 
der, as in gas and oil tanks. Surveying is taken up in connection 
with Pioneer Life in history. 

Mathematical form and language are emphasized: (a) the 
use of the equation; (b) the letter standing for the number; 
(c) the equation read, using letter, and also read in full. The 
problem: What is the length of a rectangle whose area is 14 
feet and whose width is 7, is written 

7Xl=14 
[=A =a, 
Later it appears thus, 
7!=14 
[=i 22 
to solve for x, and finally, 
7l=14 
J=ifj=o2, 

This comes gradually, following much work of this kind in 
the sixth grade: n==3, give value of 4 n’s, 7 n’s, etc.; 7 n’s=21I, 
give value of n; 9 n’s==27, find value of m. Finally the s is 
dropped and they have gu==27, etc. The equation is read 714 
and also interpreted as the particular problem and read: “What 
is the length if the area is 14 and the width 7?” The problem: 
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For what insurance at 3 per cent. will the premium be $75, is 
stated in this way: 
Prem. =Ins. Xr 
$75 =Ins. X.03 


Ins, = 2 =$2 500 
.03 . 
and later it appears thus: 
$75 =.03 I 
$75.00 
I. =—2— =$2,500. 
03 


The independence secured in the sixth grade is strengthened 
by concise mathematical form, for example, the familiar law 
of product and its relation to the other terms of the problem is 
here stated thus: 

16Xn=64 
n=%$=4, 
and later abbreviated to 
16n=64 
n=*4t=4, 

In this way the field of arithmetic that has been covered is 
reviewed with a new interest; a simple, concise, accurate means of 
expression helps to clarify as it generalizes, and gives a feeling 
of control not possible to a student while hampered by clumsy 
language. 

Eighth Grade 

The work of the eighth grade is largely to summarize and 
systematize the knowledge of arithmetic already gained. The 
work of generalized number begun in the seventh grade is a 
potent agency in this review. 

The rudiments of algebra and geometry are associated with 
cognate phases of arithmetic through the year to clarify the 
arithmetic rather than to anticipate the study of algebra and 
geometry in the high school. For example, the problem of addi- 
tion and subtraction of fractions is generalized in this way: 

121-5, 
2+4 
and later 
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x? _b+a 
a b-— ab 
The various laws of mensuration are stated in the same 
concise way. The area of a triangle is found by multiplying the 
base by % the altitude, is stated: 





: altitude 
Area of triangle = base X sos am 


and later 
; ba 
Area of triangle a 


Laws of simple machines, problems in force and weight, and 
laws of mensuration give free use of equations, and the laws 
of equations are worked out. 

Relation of angles of polygons is shown experimentally and 
by measurement. Lines are drawn making given angles with 
lines. Proofs of principles are made by actual superposition of 
representative figures. Laws of similar triangles grow out of 
field-work. 

Mechanical drawing: scale plans and elevations of accessible 
objects. Scale drawing in manual training; representative draw- 
ings of accessible and remote tracts of land, etc. 


MUSIC 

Each child in the school has three half-hour periods of music- 
instruction and two periods of chorus-singing a week in morning 
assembly. As the school is divided into two sections for the 
morning assembly, the lower five grades alternating with the 
upper ones, songs are chosen with reference to this division. 
The first five grades are given one set of songs suitable for 
assembly singing, while the upper grades have another repertoire. 

In the year 1907-1908 the following songs have been used 
and found effective: 


“Gissy Jonn” Gupper PTadeS) 6 iniss05c5icscsce ses Frederic Clay 
“Hark the Lark” (eighth-grade girls)................ Schubert 
“The Wanderer’s Song” (upper grades)............4 Schumann 
“Autora Borealis” (ewo-patt) s.es6ccecs.scacence Rheinberger 


From the Fourth Book of “Model Music Series,” by Eleanor 
Smith (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 
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“Nutting Song” (upper grades)................ Eleanor Smith 
“The Earth Is the Lord’s” (upper grades)....Eleanor Smith 
“Early Spring” (three-part).....................-Mendelssohn 
“The Vowa’ (eisith-prade boys) « «<< :c.00000s000 0800s Russian 
PLUDINON 6 OLED, <i occhSbovenesesosensuu swe ueveae sees s Finnish 
AGG WV EMLTSIIOE BREE 535k connie beware aw es Eleanor Smith 
“The Wood Minstrels” (four-part)...............d Mendelssohn 
“Come All Ye Shepherds” (four-part)............... Bohemian 
ER ERE ot ts BO Sen aue bienesis son ba enenkas eheN ene Folksong 
SPRUE SEDI couch sum bas cies keusb cs une so pitare Folksong 


From the Third Book of the same series: 


“A Snowy Day’ (lOWEF WEAGES) . occ cccces veins ces Altenhofer 
“Welcome Wild Northeaster” (upper grades)........ Jaspersen 
“We Merry Minstrels” (lower grades)...........+-.005. Purcell 
Spend AKER (ROWOANRNED bs woicsccsncceceuwncusasse ons V enetian 
"Ie the Tempest’ (iWO att) oaissccksn ss cieee cece Tyson Wolff 


From the Second Book of the same series: 


“Harvest Home” (lower grades)...........seee00- E. Richter 
“old Christos” Gower @rades) os oc cc osveiecceecdcace Lorraine 
SD ARET CEOOIN s sinc sn nee koasveercdseseenaaue esos French 
“Exoety: ays (GORE BEARES) on ones osicesncasaees Jaspersen 


From the First Book of the same series: 


EROENOEE 6 ESE UO scp avsncasueweseussnusonn Eleanor Smith 
“the Saquirrel’s Thankepivine” «.....4..0.s0cses Eleanor Smith 
PATROL MONET Aaa a cS ease snk cube aersaeas sane en nse Chadwick 
Pade AMOR AM oc ss tus wee eens youu anos veces esene Adums 


From Ed. Grieg’s Children’s Songs: 

“Goodnight Song to Dobbin” (lower grades) 

“Sea-song” (upper grades) 

“Fatherland Psalm” 

BRMNSININ eno ace cage DE ee te Cats otitis oil Franz Abt 
From Schumann’s Children’s Songs: 

TRUE CINEMLISD: 5 nbsp ce aicwes ve uceg saiesawed Robert Schumann 
From Songs in Season (Flanagan pub.) : 

“As Joseph Was A-walkittig” .......20..cescsssece Coonley Ward 
From operetta Robin Hood: 


“The Armourer’ (upper @rades) . ... 666 <.s0000s000% de Koven 
RG EUROS: FESO. © icy 2. oy Sen aden dias abnie ase Jacobite 
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From Reinecke’s Children’s Songs: 
“Ye Shepherds Arise” 
“O Violet, Darling Violet” 
“Shake the Apple-Tree” (in German) 
“Kling, Glécklein, Kling” 
“Der Besen” 

Technical work in music begins with the first grade, al- 
though in the kindergarten ear-training is given through imita- 
tion of whistles, bells, etc. The first technical subject taken up 
is rhythm. The children are led to clap and swing two, three, 
and four-pulse rhythm, to recognize these rhythms in simple 
melodies, and to picture by means of circles drawn on the board 
the time of familiar songs. 

The scale syllables sung up or down the scale are thoroughly 
mastered, the children notating the scale on the board. Song- 
singing forms the chief part of each lesson, short melodies of 
simple intervals being taught as well as the larger songs for 
assembly use. 

In the second grade song-singing is again emphasized. Tech- 
nical work occupies less than half of the music-period. Rhythm 
is reviewed and six-pulse measure is added. Time-symbols, 
whole, half, quarter, and eighth notes are introduced; also the 
bar. Starting with melodies formed on scale-progression, the 
children are led to notate songs of four or eight measures. 

Sight-reading is introduced in the third grade by means of 
short and simple exercises. A musical value is given these by 
the addition of a piano accompaniment after the reading is 
accomplished. Phrases chosen from familiar songs are notated. 
Rests, whole, half, quarter, and eighth, are used. Rote songs 
are taught for assembly singing. 

In the fourth grade the children are encouraged to read inde- 
pendently suitable songs for their chorus work. They take 
pleasure in feeling their control of technique and enjoy having 
it tested. This is an important period in their musical develop- 
ment. Arbitrary rules for finding the key-note with any signa- 


ture are given as preparation for later scale-analysis. Two-part 
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singing by means of rounds and scale exercises is begun. Parts 
of familiar songs are notated. 

Although sight-reading for practice is a part of the work 
throughout the upper grades, rote-singing is also continued. 
Two-part work is carried on into duets of increasing difficulty. 

In the fifth grade, scale-structure is studied and rules are 
developed for building through the sharp keys. The children 
notate their original songs. 

A thorough drill in signatures and keys is continued in the 
sixth and seventh grades. Chromatic scales and exercises are 
studied. Songs with strong, musical inspiration are chosen for 
assembly singing. Pupils are encouraged to play or sing for one 
another in class, an opportunity for this exercise being given once 
each week. 

Emphasis is laid throughout the course upon the importance 
of writing as well as reading music. The vizualization of simple 
forms is tested by the children’s ability to write simple phrases 
Rhythmic and melodic analysis of tunes is followed by notation 
of portions, and later, of the complete melody. 

Realizing that the foundation for good vocal development 
as well as good technical development must be laid in the ele- 
mentary schools, voices are carefully watched and made as 
normal and tuneful as possible. Care is taken to secure good 
tone quality ; correct attack and intonation are insisted upon. The 
attention of parent and physician is called to physical impedi- 
ments to normal use of the voice in the children, and influence 
is exerted for their removal or amelioration. Unmusical and 
imperfect speech is corrected. 

Original texts rewritten and set to music in all grades, dif- 
ferent children contributing to the whole. The melodies are 
then written out by the pupils. Interesting and characteristic 
composites are often produced. 


HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
The physical well-being of the children and the conditions 
under which they pass their time while at school are of funda- 
mental importance. The recognition of this fact has led the 
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School of Education to establish a medical supervision which 
extends over the school activities of the child, directs his physical 
exercise and outlines his work in hygiene. 

Physical work.—The earliest plans of the school included a 
generous provision of time and equipment for physical exercise. 
Physical work ranks both in dignity and importance in the cur- 
riculum with the other work of the school, and the same regu- 
larity and system are required in this as in other subjects. 

Equipment.—Two gymnasia, a spacious playground already 
equipped with volley and basket-ball courts and a running- 
track, and the expanse of the Midway furnish ample space for 
the outdoor class work, for organized plays and games, and 





for unrestricted play. 

Costume.—Leather gymnasium shoes are required for all. 
Boys of the three upper grades wear gymnasium suits which 
should not be purchased until directions are given by the 
teacher. The school costume for the girls of the same grades 
should be loose and simple (Peter Thompson, sailor, jumper) 
without tight belts, in three pieces, waist, bloomers, and skirt, 
and so arranged that the skirt can be easily and quickly removed 
at class time. The most sensible costumes for girls of the 
lower grades includes bloomers like the dress. 

Gymnastics.—All children are required to take the class 
work. This is arranged to counteract the more common physical 
defects and is of such a character that any child who is in 
physical condition to take part in other school activities can 
participate. The extent of the participation in this, as in his 
mental training, may be modified by the results of the physical 
examination. Every class receives three lessons each week, 
including dancing, in the gymnasium or on the playground, and 
exercises in the schoolroom between recitations when considered 
advantageous. 

The class lessons aim to accomplish three objects: train- 
ing in posture and correction of defects, education to quick and 
definite reactions, and recreation. The methods used in pre- 
senting the work are designed to develop pleasing bearing, 
carriage, and address, and such mental and moral qualities as 
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responsibility, consideration, courage, initiative, order, and 
obedience to authority, qualities fundamental in developing use- 
ful and desirable members of society. 

In this as in other subjects the teachers can only lead and 
direct; the child’s cheerfulness of mind and manner and voli- 
tional interest are necessary if results are to be accomplished. 

Plays and games.—These are presented in such a way that 
they eventually go to the playground as material for the morn- 
ing and noon recreation periods and are of such a nature that 
they may be played without supervision. 

Dancing is of high value in the physical programme. Properly 
taught it trains a sense of rhythm and gives a control of body 
which emphasizes grace and distinction. It invigorates both 
mind and body, and like plays and games promotes sociability. 
The folk-dances as well as national music introduce the children 
to the life of other peoples. 

Class lessons are arranged progressively with the following 
outlines as guides: 

First Grade 

Gymnastics and games.—Marching, running, body move- 
ments and breathing, jumping and games; work arranged to 
require little form or application; largely imitative; proportion 
of formal work to jumping and games one-third. Music accom- 
panies all parts of the lesson. Games of sense, inexact imitation, 
of no purpose, of variety of motion, and games involving all the 
players. One lesson each week in rhythm. Relation of direc- 
tions and the different parts of the body discovered; their rela- 
tion to various musical rhythms. 


Second Grade 

Gymnastics and games.—Beginnings of formal work in 
marching and running; add fancy steps; postural work and 
breathing still imitative; beginning of exercises on apparatus 
(hanging); games. Proportion of formal work to apparatus 
and games one-half. Music accompanies all but apparatus and 
games. Begin games of exactness of motion. 
Dancing.—First five positions for the feet; bows; grand 
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right and left; beginning exercises leading to the waltz and 
two-step; galop square; marking the rhythm by hand; clapping 
in the waltz, two-step, and galop. 


Third Grade 


Gymnastics and games.—Marching, running, fancy steps, 
postural work and breathing, and jumping and games. Work 
still imitative, but increasing importance attached to proper 
respect for, and response to, command. In increasing the 
emphasis upon the advantages of method and_ system, 
begin methods of formally placing the class on the floor for 
postural work. Hand apparatus introduced in postural work. 
All formal work still accompanied by music. Begin games of 
low organization, and simple games of competition and co- 
operation. 

Dancing.—First ten positions with the feet; bow; grand 
right and left; waltz and two-step in couples; galop in couples; 
galop square, polka square. 

Fourth Grade 

Gymnastics and games.—Lesson plan same as_ for 
third grade. Proportion of lesson given to formal exercise 
increases. Shorten reactions by the addition of commands 
while running. Combination of movements demanding finer 
discrimination and co-ordination. Begin games of a higher 
type of co-ordination. 

Dancing.—Waltz; two-step; polka; galop; folk-dances; clap 
dance; sailor’s hornpipe. 


Fifth Grade 


Gymnastics and games.—Further development of voli- 
tional control through problems in new co-ordination in 
postural and apparatus work and jumping is sought. This 
age of children demands the addition of antagonistic and com- 
petitive work which requires special adaptation of running, 
vaulting, and jumping exercises. Games involve increased 
endurance and skill. 

Dancing.—Waltz ; two-step; galop; polka; three folk-dances ; 
London dance; sailor’s hornpipe; clap dance. 
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Sixth Grade { 

Gymnastics and games.—Lesson plan the same as 
that of the fifth grade. Girls and boys in separate classes, 
Additional control of distance and direction in running and 
marching; increased mental and physical values through tactics 
executed without music at command. Training for increased 
dexterity and alertness through introducing insistence upon 





A GYMNASIUM CLASS OF GIRLS 


form, as well as uniformity in the details of changing the direc- 
tion of facing or position of the class upon the floor. Games 
still involve all players, but emphasize the additional element 
of choice. 

Dancing.—Waltz; two-step; galop; polka; square dance 
(“Prairie Queen’); Highland fling; lilt; gymnastic dancing 
for girls: (1) Highland fling; (2) cachucha; (3) Greek dance; 
(4) nursery rhymes. 
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Seventh grade 

Gymnastics and games.—Lesson plan the same as 
in previous grades. Girls and boys in separate classes. 
Marching and running as well as postural exercises and appa- 
ratus demanding increased volition and concentration of atten- 
tion. This is a period of rapid growth—new functions develop, 
as well as large amounts of new tissue. Hence all exercises 
tend to special development of heart and lung actions, care being 
taken to avoid strain. Special attention to breathing exercises. 
Gaines of higher organization are added which prepare for team 
play and require endurance and develop judgment. 

Dancing.—Waltz; two-step; square dance (“Prairie 
Queen’’); Irish washerwoman; rejane; gymnastic dancing for 
girls: (1) Swedish weaving; (2) Spanish dance; (3) Greek 
dance; (4) Irish lilt. 

Eighth Grade 

Gymnastics and games.—Results more than ever de- 
pend upon the attitude and interest of the pupil. The 
training should begin to show dexterity and co-ordinate action 
in both girls and boys, and power of endurance in members of 
the boys’ classes. Proportion of formal exercises to games now 
becomes two-thirds. Exercises chosen for direct bearing upon 
the growth and development of the period. Exercises of skill 
and precision with hand apparatus. Fundamental exercises on 
hanging and resting apparatus. The best games of the previous 
years are used for the free play at the close of the lesson, and, 
in addition, preparatory work for the highly organized competi- 
tive games. 

Dancing.—Waltz; two-step; square dance (‘Prairie Queen” 
or “Samson clog’) ; buck and wing; lilt. 


INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 
Through the co-operation of the grade and science teachers 
the children should be taught even in the lowest grades why cer- 
tain methods have been adopted in maintaining the general health, 
in the care of the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, teeth, and skin—why 
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we eat, sleep, wear clothes, need exercise and air; and the 
advantage of an erect posture. This work has already been 
established in some of the upper grades and will be extended as 
rapidly as possible. 

Progressively new points are introduced and discussed in an 
informal way until in the upper grades growth and structure of 
the body and civic hygiene are dealt with more or less tech- 
nically. 

The instruction is placed as far as possible on an experi- 
mental rather than a didactic basis. 


MEDICAL SUPERVISION 


Medical supervision includes three groups of activities: The 
regulation of the hygiene of the institution, the control of con- 
tagious diseases, and the personal examination of each child, to 
determine his fitness to carry on the regular work of the school 
and to serve as a basis for the modification of his curriculum, 
mental and physical, if necessary. 

School hygiene.—In regulating the hygiene of the institu- 
tion such problems are dealt with as lighting, heating, cleaning, 
ventilation, sanitation, water supply, school furniture, the proper 
apportionment of mental and physical effort and of work and 
play. 

In 1907 a filtering plant was installed in the University, 
and all the drinking-water in the building passes through this 
plant; the lunch-room is the only exception, and there hydrox is 
used. 

The grade rooms are equipped with adjustable desks and 
chairs, which are fitted to the child at the opening of school and 
are changed on later inspection whenever indicated by the growth 
of the child. 

Contagious diseases—The danger of spreading contagious 
diseases in the school is reduced to a minimum by the system of 
investigating the cause of every absence before the child is 
allowed to return to his classes, by the prompt exclusion from 
school of all children who have contagious disease, and the 
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enforcement of proper regulations in regard to other children 
in the same family. 

Any child who has been absent from school for even one 
day, unless it is known that the absence is not due to sickness 
of himself or some other member of the family, is required to 
report to the office of the school physician before returning to 
his classroom. In case a child remains away from school for 
two days the cause of the absence is investigated by telephone or 
letter. Any pupil taken ill during school hours is sent at once 
to the school physician for examination and advice. 

In regard to exclusion for contagious disease the following 
rules are in general observed, but the department reserves the 
privilege of shortening or lengthening the period of exclusion if 
it is satisfied that such procedure would be safe and desirable 
under the circumstances. 


Chicken pox: Child is excluded during contagious period, about three 
weeks or until the skin is free from desquamation. 

Diphtheria: Period of contagion lasts until bacteriological examination 
shows the throat free from diphtheria bacilli. 

Measles: Period of contagion about three weeks, or as long as 
catarrhal symptoms are present. 

Mumps: Period of contagion about three weeks, or ten days after the 
glandular swelling has disappeared. 

Scarlet fever: Period of contagion about six weeks, or as long as any 
signs of desquamation persist. Notification is required from the Board of 
Health that the premises have been properly fumigated. 

Whooping-cough: Period of contagion about six weeks, or until the 
spasmodic cough has disappeared. 


Pupils may be excluded from school because of exposure to 
contagions other than those noted above. 

Every pupil is required to present on entrance a certificate 
of vaccination. Revaccination may be required by the school 
physician in case the previous operation did not have a typical 
result, or if seven years or more have passed since the last 
successful operation. 

Physical examination.—The physical examination of the 
child aims primarily to determine his working efficiency, his 


capacity for putting forth effort. Any physical defects which 
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interfere with the proper exercise of his powers are particularly 
noted. Special stress is laid on the observation of circulation and 
respiration, of posture and bone relations, and on the detection 
of abnormalities of eyes, ears, nose, and throat. 

Every child is examined at least once a year and further | 
examinations are given to those whose condition calls for it. 
Children who are in school for the first time and those who are 
below the average physically or mentally are given the prefer- 
ence in the order of receiving examination. 

Parents and teachers will be notified of such indications for 
special treatment, mental or physical, as may be brought out by 
the examination. 








Programme 
ARRANGEMENT OF ARTS AND INDUSTRIAL WORK 
Grade First Semester Second Semester 
2 ASA AGer ee Clay-Modeling Clay-Modeling 
Drawing and Painting Drawing and Painting 
Home Economics 
Second. .....-. Clay-Modeling Clay-Modeling 
Drawing and Painting Drawing and Painting 
Home Economics | Textiles 
|e Srey Home Economics Textiles 
Wood 
Drawing, Painting, Clay- Drawing, Painting, Clay- 
Modeling Modeling 
ee Clay-Modeling Drawing and Painting 
Wood Metal 
2 ee Textiles Textiles 
Home Economics Wood 
MID Aoke wae Home Economics Clay-Modeling 
Drawing and Painting Wood 
Oo Metal (or Wood) Wood (or Metal) 
Textiles Home Economics 
Eighth......... Home Economics, and choice of | Drawing and Painting and choice 


Wood, Metal, Clay-Modeling, 
Bookbinding, Printing 


The normal amount of time given 


as follows: 





of Wood, Metal, Clay-Modeling 
Bookbinding, Painting 


weekly to each subject is 


History 4 periods 4 hour each 
Geography 4 * 4 « 7 
Mathematics 4 * h « “ 
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Nature-Study 
English 
Literature 
Music 


Gymnastics 


Dancing 
Arts and Industrial Courses 


French, German, or Latin 


4 periods 


“cs 


hour each 


“ “ 


(lower grades) 
(upper grades) 


mH mk Rho NR Re be be be 


(shorter periods in 
lower grades) 











THE UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


FRANK A. MANNY 
New York City 

Historically no other elementary-school curriculum has inter- 
est for workers in education equal to the one presented by the 
University Elementary School. There is a convergence here of 
important streams of influence and one is tempted to look for 
the results of one and another of the forces that have been at 
work. Present function and form are however of much more 
importance than origins, although these latter would necessarily 
be considered in any thorough study of the former. 

The new statement takes advantage of the present concern in 
industrial education and brings to a focus in this field the 
various efforts that have been making to socialize the subjects of 
study and to organize the course from the standpoint of the 
activities of children and young people who also have relations 
to the larger social organization. Unity, integration, correla- 
tion, inclusiveness, scope are regarded, but one may question 
whether the principle of differentiation is sufficiently in evi- 
‘ultimate 
end of our curriculum,” but there seems to be a division of the 


dence. In the introduction it is stated that this is the 


field between these two factors, rather than a recognition of 
their joint activity. This dualism may be as serious in its results 
as the more common one, which counts habit and drill as the lot 
of the elementary years, while attention and thinking are re- 
served for adolescents. 

One may wish to defer the trade school until the age of six- 
teen and appreciate the need of more wisdom than has yet 
appeared in the use of the elective system in higher schools, 
without at the same time regarding vocational training as some- 
thing beyond the elementary period or holding rigidly to one 
course for all during these years. 
554 
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It would be a real service if this problem were more defi- 
nitely stated. The differentiation of function on the part of 
children in school as evidenced by a wider range of subjects; 
specialists as teachers; smaller classes; participation in pro- 
ducing, criticizing, teaching, and governing is certainly an im- 
portant stage of vocational training and differs from that of 
later periods more in its experimental character and its lack 
of fixity than in other features. Again, the relationship of the 


industrial to the moral deserves clearer definition than is given 


to it. One feels that the high school, college, commercial inter- 
ests, and other factors in the larger social situation are regarded 
too much as outsiders and even as ogres. We have all suffered 
from the results of their domination, but they are resources 
which are indispensable in working out the freedom desired. 

There is a marked freedom from external domination seen 
throughout the course. This is refreshing for one turning from 
the grind of many elementary schools, but on the other hand does 
this outline consider sufficiently wider relationships? The pupils 
probably are ready to do good work in the next stage, but one 
sees little evidence that this problem is taken into account. There 
are so few institutions in which there is an opportunity for 
the educational situation to be seen in such wide ranges as at 
Chicago and Columbia universities that we naturally turn to 
these for help in understanding the meaning of the large sections 
with reference to one another—in this case the significance of 
the elementary school in relation to secondary and higher edu- 
cation. 

In the statement, on the whole, the emphasis is upon ideas 
rather upon execution and administration. The method in a 
large sense does not appear as a problem—details of subject- 
matter and in several cases the work of single grades and espe- 
cially of departments are projected with considerable clearness 
but the course as a whole does not build itself up with sufficient 
coherence out of the excellent studies of social demands and 
psychological needs that are presented. 

It seems ungracious to write thus of a curriculum which 
marks the latest development of forces which have worked so 
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successfully in freeing us from the old schemes in which real 
needs were choked and smothered by an orderliness so complete 
that it left little room for activity and life. In one sense state- 
ment always lags behind practice and that the course may be of 
most help to the schools of this country (and those in Europe 
which I found using the Elementary School Teacher as a valued 
adviser) there is need that the logical orderly, executive aspect 
of the school’s life, so important in the good work it is accom- 
plishing, should be formulated and communicated rather than be 
taken for granted. The material is there, and also movement 
and direction, but organization is lacking. I repeat that it is not 
domination or fixity that is needed but a projection of an ideal 
of the whole and an expression of the methods of operation 
brought to light by this larger forecasting. 

It is a pleasure to see how much evidence there is of the 
results of the work of the children in the making of the cur- 
riculum. A school must have an excellent spirit whose course 
shows so many signs of listening to the pupils and of observing 


‘ 


what makes for their growth. There is a minimum of “awak- 
ening the minds of the children,” of “letting,” “restricting,” 
“permitting,” etc. In the same way “solving” and “solutions” 
give way to natural progress. The sentence, “the school 
grows through study and criticism of its own work,” is suggest- 
ive, and one of the best expressions of execution is found in 
connection with the positive function of the museum. But there 
is limitation in that the “ 
teachers, and departments is not supplemented by that of the 


secondary school, the college, the outside examiner, and others 


study and criticism” made by pupils, 


who must necessarily consider the problem as a whole. 

It would be interesting to be told what is the basis upon 
which omissions of subjects in particular grades are made, also 
the sequence of subjects in some doubtful cases. There are 
times when prospective or retrospective reference is assumed 
beyond the power of the ordinary student to determine it. There 
is an evident intention to see the past in the light of present 
needs, but it would be interesting to have a study made of this 
past material with reference to its justification in each instance 
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as to simplicity, etc., and a comparison of the claims of less 
remote substitutes. 

The modern-language announcements are somewhat disap- 
pointing. The work seems. advanced for beginners and ques- 
tions come to mind which a little fuller statement would have 
cleared up. One feels that some of the sections were written 
rather for teachers who could fill in details of relationship from 
direct acquaintance with the work than for those of us who 
are too far away to have this opportunity. The modern-lan- 
guage work in most elementary schools is in an unsatisfactory 
condition and institutions which have favorable opportunities 
have also serious responsibilities. The music department of this 
school has had a wide influence, but the published course does 
not seem to do this section justice in several important fields. 

Each of the departments invites questions and comment. 
There is in some of them almost an overwhelming amount of 
material. One wonders whether this does not signify at times 
a sacrifice of control to appreciation and whether the attack in 
many cases could not be more direct and effective and more 
attention be paid throughout to that factor which in the 
secondary school we do not hesitate to recognize as scientific. 

Despite the apparent tendency of the present critic to empha- 
size negative features the announcement marks an advance in 
curriculum-making and gives evidence that the corps behind it 
is almost ready to give us a whole equal in quality to the best 
of the parts. 




























EDITORIAL NOTES 


This journal is fortunate in being able to send out with the 
programme of the University Elementary School Mr. Manny’s 
ar. Mansy’s comments upon it. Mr. Manny has been identified 
Criticism onthe {rom the first with the educational movement for 
Elementary which the University Elementary School stands. 
School Indeed he had an active part in the beginnings of 
Programme ; : - ae - 

the University School. He is just completing a 
two-year study of schools in Europe and America. With this 
rich and sympathetic background his criticisms should be espe- 
cially noteworthy. We may wince at some of them, and not 
the least at some we accept. Others we may feel disposed to 
debate and rebut. But in any case we shall agree that it is 
through such sympathetic, yet frank, criticism that the “cause” 
is advanced. To quote from the programme: “The school 
grows through the study and criticism of its own work.” 

However, one or two comforting things may be kept in 
mind in reading the curriculum and Mr. Manny’s comments. 
The Problem of The statement of a curriculum may work injustice, 
Programme- and in two ways. The logical balance and syllogistic 
Making sequence of the curriculum of a school of the old 
formal type creates the impression of a continuity in method 
and material, for which one looks in vain in the actual opera- 
tion of the school. On the other hand, in a school whose cur- 
riculum is just the on-moving life of the community, any 
attempt to abstract the material from the currents and eddies of 
the movement itself is sure to work injustice in the opposite 
direction. The curriculum of such a school when abstracted 
from the connecting motives which cannot be put on paper is 
sure to indicate less continuity, less method, than really exists. 
It is a case of attempting to separate the “what” from the 
“how.” And this always vitiates both. Method is nothing but 
the material in operation. The “how” is the “what” specified 
by “when” and “how much.” It may be, therefore, that Mr. 
558 
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Manny’s suggestion of a lack of attention to method in the 
statement of the curriculum expresses an inherent difficulty in 
putting on paper the curriculum of such a school, short of a 
complete account of the working of the school. Any published 
curriculum of such a school must be taken as only an illustra- 
tion, as a sample, of what the real curriculum is. This should 
be kept in mind in reading Mr. Manny’s remarks on the depart- 
ments of Music and Modern Languages. Also it should be 
remembered that such a school does not hope to work out a 
finally complete curriculum. It is not attempting to “make” a 
curriculum. It recognizes that the curriculum cannot be made, 
that it cannot be prescribed; that it grows from day to day as 
does the social life from which it springs, or rather of which it 
is a part. 

Yet these general considerations cannot obscure the fact 
that although the curriculum “grows,” it does not grow as 
wep dieliiied Topsy or the lilies of the field. It isa growth beset 
of the with problems on every side. To quote again from 
Elementary the programme: “It seems not overstating it to 
School say that the Elementary School has the grave 
responsibility of redeeming our youth from class isolation.” 
This is especially timely in view of the current assumption of 
class struggle as a solution of our social and economic problems. 

And this suggests that when we say that the curriculum 
must be taken from the community life we are not to under- 
stand by this that the curriculum is constituted by taking over 
certain occupations that happen to be now going on in the 
community. It must consider the problematic side of these 
occupations, their drift, the new occupations, and the questions 
that spring from them. Thus, as Mr. Manny says, we are 
now confronted with the trade-school problem. Whatever our 
views about the trade-school movement, it is an issue we must 
face. We cannot ignore it. It is indeed a part of the larger 
problem of maintaining the sense of reality and vitality. We 
all know that this demands something more than a mere con- 
real things.” We are aware that the sense of reality 
depends as much on the method and motivation of the “contact” 


“é 


tact with 
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as upon the thing. So long as the contact at school was backed 
up by contact with similar material at home and in the shop 
there was no problem of reality. We have taken over the indus- 
trial material abandoned by the home. But who is bold enough 
to say that we have yet succeeded in reaching the kind of 
reality, the degree of inevitableness in the motivation that the 
old industrial home supplied ? 

Then there is ever with us the problem of a genuine con- 
tinuity and correlation. For example, we cannot simply pick 


up the contents developed in the studies of nature 
Continuity and 


and society and use them without more ado as 
Correlation - 


material for art and literature. We cannot assume 
that the material of any scientific or social “interest” will be 
equally interesting in art. We must distinguish those scientific 
and social experiences that call for artistic and literary expres- 
sion from those that do not. 

Of the connection between the elementary school and the 
high school, of the problem of the relation of appreciation and 
— abstraction, raised both in the introduction and in 
from the Mr. Manny’s comments, there is not space here to 
Schoolmaster’s speak. Suffice it to say that both programme-makers 
Dogmatism . — selene . 

and their critic are sufficiently alive to all these 
problems and to the transitional character of the present stage 
of industrial education to keep the programme and criticisms 
upon it free from the schoolmaster’s dogmatism which used to 


A. W. M. 


characterize much educational discussion. 

















NOTES AND NEWS 


Compulsory education in Italy applies only to children from six to nine 
years. Most juvenile arrests take place there between the ages of nine and 
lve. Crimes against property cause almost one-half the commitments. 


While Pennsylvania and Illinois have been appointing commissions to 
dify and improve school laws, West Virginia has adopted an entirely new 
of such laws, greatly improved in every point. State Superintendent 


Miller is to be congratulated on his speedy success. 


“No wonder the Japanese prints are the most wonderful works in line- 
drawing and composition the world possesses,” says D. C. Watson in a dis- 
cussion of art-training in Home Education. “No Japanese boy is considered 

lucated unless he can draw at least five thousand delicate forms to indicate 
as many letters, words, or expressions.” Mr. Watson continues with an 
enthusiastic defense of drawing as a training in motor control and dis- 


criminating appreciation of form. 


Popular Educator for March contains an instructive article on “Written 
Expression.” In Italy, says M. V. O’Shea, the pupils spend a long time in 
simply “making lines” before they are allowed to write a single letter. Very 
reat formal beauty of written characters is obtained. but efficiency in the 
ontent expressed suffers from minute and constant attention to the technical 
skill of beautiful letter-making. The article is interesting as a comment on 


a prevailing trait of the Latin nations. 


Not only the universities have summer schools. The Journal of Education 
contains an account of the Norantum Summer School of about 400 boys and 
girls, where the children learn sewing, cooking, basketry, reseating chairs, and 
several other interesting and profitable occupations. Part of the time is 
devoted to training in out-of-door sports. This school, like so many of the 
valuable experiments in modern education, was begun by a social science club 
and later taken over by the municipality. 


The Boston department of school hygiene, is, according to the New 
England Journal of Education, the first in the country. Besides the inspector 
and director and assistant directors, it includes a corps of school nurses, with 
an appropriation of $25,000 for the nursing work alone. These nurses are 
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said to be especially valuable in forming a link between home and school and 
in giving good advice to mothers. In the case of the children at least our 
customs are becoming most rapidly socialized. 


The Massachusetts legislature has under consideration a bill requiring 
a playground in every municipality of above ten thousand inhabitants, with 
at least one additional playground for each increase of twenty thousand 
inhabitants. These grounds are to be put in charge of committees the mem- 
bers of which receive no salary. If this bill is passed it will prove a greay 
step in advance in the matter of school hygiene and morals. 


Much better progress is being made in Chinese elementary and middle 
schools than in the higher educational institutions, says an article in Indian 
Education. This is due to the fact that the local authorities have a freer 
hand and many public-spirited men have established schools at their own 
expense. “The boys have a uniform and go through a course of drill, 
while mathematics, general history, and geography help to broaden their 
minds.” The magnitude of the educational upheaval through which China 
is passing is hardly to be appreciated by the western mind. 


Few things have developed faster within the last ten or fifteen years than 
the medical inspection of schools. In Boston such inspection was first intro 
duced in 1894, and was applied especially to the isolation of germ diseases. 
Today it includes examination of sight and hearing, and a general physical 
examination for the purpose of determining the pupil’s fitness for work. 
This examination is required annually. Thirty per cent. of all public-school 
children in the elementary grades are over the normal age of their grade, 
and this backwardness is often found to be due to curable physical defects. 


So the rod is not to be.restored to New York City, in spite of the agita- 
tion in favor of it. The subject has caused a great deal of discussion, nearly 
all the civic associations of the city having passed resolutions against corporal 
punishment. The decision of the board could hardly be called unanimous, 
21 to 17, yet it seems likely to be a final decision, as the matter has been so 
thoroughly gone over. If New York, with its school problems increased by 
the numbers of foreign-born children, accustomed to severe methods of treat- 
ment, decides in favor of “moral suasion,” it seems hardly likely that the 
rod will win out in any city of the country. 


Of thirty or more “school cities” organized in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, all but one or two have been discontinued. O. P. Corman points 
out in the Journal of Education some of the defects of the school city. He 
thinks they arise from the fact that any system of self-government which 


attempts total control has to be under the surveillance of the authorities to 
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such an extent that it becomes a thinly veiled paternalism. A questionnaire 
answered anonymously by the pupils in a school city showed “unwillingness 
to hold office, because the duties of that office conflicted with their ideals of 
honor and friendship.” “The answers of many of the younger pupils showed 
that they had entirely missed the significance of the plan.” 
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